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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 








The. Court and Parliamént of Beasts, 
translated from the Animali Par- 

lanti of Giambattista Casti. A Poem 
in seven Cantos. By William. Stewart 
Rose. London 1819. 12mo. pp. 119. 


Mr: Rose not having thought fit to in- 
_froduce his original to the British public, 
‘ynless we can take a few of the initiatory 

stanzas in that light, it may not be amiss 
“Ya us, previously to entering upon the 

English work, to make our readers ac- 

quainted with the Italian, Casti, who is 
little known in this country, whatever 

celebrity he may have obtained upon the 
continent. 


Jolin Baptist Casti was a native of Monte 
Fiaseone, a small town near Viterbo, in the 
dominions. In his youth he was 
public professor of Greek and Latin in the 
clerical college of his native place. Thence 
he went to Rome; where the ecclesiastical 
dass, of which he was a member, if pos- 
sessed of merit are sure of rapid advance- 
_ment, but where he, whose character boasted 
seaeither of docility, humility, self-denial, 
i to 


“or even liypectiy, failed to succeed: He 
wext visite the court of Florence, where he 


femained for some years in the capacity of 
Poet Laureat. 

Duriug this period he applied his talents 
to the versification of some of Boccacio’s 
tales, and produced that classical but licen- 
tions work the Novelle Galanti. Boccacio 
Joses nothing of his grossness under the 
auspices of the muse, and this circum- 
stance, we rejoice to say, accounts for these 
eminently beautiful and well written tales 

ing so little known amongst us. Their 


of Casti, and he was immediately 
med to bea — genius of the 
ighest order, though he had then, in 1778, 
blished only eighteen pieces. His stanza 
the six-line or sestine, and the great vi- 
gour and facility of his diction, proves, 
what has been so frequently discussed, that 
the 5tle and Cth verse of the common or 
ottava Ama (that in which Tasso has writ- 
ten) very often enervates and embarrasses 
the whole stanza. 

Emperor Joseph II. found him at 
the Court of Florence, and admired his ta- 
lents in general, his poetry, aud, above all, 
the liveliness of his conversation, which 
was at once so incomparably interesting, 
eavusing, sed instructive, as.to delight per- 
sons of all ranks of life. When Metastasio 
died, His Imperial Majesty called him to 
the vaeant place of his immortal predeces- 
sors yet i never wrote one serious 
ees His thoughtg and manner were 





indeed of avery opposite cast, and he would 


not compromise his reputation by ras wh i 
e 


ing a = of composition for which 
found himself unqualified. He, however, 
wrote some Comic Operas, and introduced 
into them satire upon real political charac- 
ters and passing events. Casti had travelled 
at different times from Lisbon to Stock- 
holm and Petersburgh, and had every where 
associated with the most distinguished Mi- 
nisters and Statesmen, thus acquiring a 
perfect knowledge of the politics of Europe 
at that period. He was especially well re- 
ceived at the court of Catherine II.; which 
he closely studied, and composed upon it 
his Poema Tartaro (Tartarian Poem,) but 
wisely kept that work from the eyes of the 
profane, being too dangerous for general 
circulation. By command of the Emperor 
Joseph, he began to remodel it, and was 
accustomed to shew it, during its progress, 
to his imperial master, who was pleased, 
erhaps, with the ridicule of the Court and 
Cabinet of Russia, and the flattery of those 
of Austria. It is nevertheless unworthy of 
Casti, and seems to have been written with 
a reluctant or trembling pen. Never in- 
tended. for publication, copies of it were 
handed abent.in MS. and the avidity of the 
ekeors soon made it good prize, 


history of which we have given on that ac- 
count, it-is evident that the 4nimali Par- 
lanti (Speaking Brutes) has been founded, 
and that it is in fact the Poema Tartaro, 
under a deeper mask, and on a more en- 
larged plan. It combined also a sort of 
Apologues or detached fables, in which ani- 
mals conversed on the events of the day, 
which Casti- had been previously. in the 
habit of writing at Vienna. é 

But it was the French revolution which 
gave the final impulse to his design. That 
great change operating on the mind of an 
ardent lover of liberty, turned it entirely to 
the ridicule of Kings and the courts of 
Kings ; and he adopted this allegorical sys- 
tem of brute actors to express his senti- 
ments with more of freedom and safety. 
Such was the origin of the Animuli Par- 
lanti in 1794, when Casti was above 70 
years of age, and still resident at Vienna; 
and what the purpose was mer be gathered 
from his preface to the first edition, printed 
at Paris under his own eyes in 1802 : 

“‘ He (the author) had in his mind to make a 
kind of Grand Apologue, divided into several 
parts, so as to form a regular poem, in which, 
by introducing speaking Brutes, as actors, 
could display an entire Political Hi » illus- 
trating the vices and faults of the political sys- 
tems, and the absurdity of many usages existing 
therein.” 

Of course he was aware that neither the 
‘* Cesarean Poet,” nor the court of Vienna, 
were person or place even for the secret 


and } various titles, such as 
gave it to the world Ray sanc- the-K 
tion of the author. Upow S akegeag Queen 





; of such n wethe, sod komen 
igned tment at the close 
1 96, removing ienna to. Paris, 


after pending. one intermediate year at 
Florence. It is remarkable, however, that 
Buonaparte, the first Consul, would never 
receive him at the Tuijeries, though he 
rendered himself conspicuous ag a French 
citizen author, not eply by bis :Animali 
Parlanti: (published, as we have stated, in 
1802,) but also bya republicatiqn of his 
Novelle, in 1804, in 3 vols. 8vo. and aug- 
mented from 18 to 48 Tales. Casti lived to 
witness the restoration of the Bo aud 
died at Paris in the end of 1814. 

Though the Animali Parianti, as we have 
said, embraces a wider scope of criticism 
upon every species of politics, the Tertare 
court is still visibly the same ;—delineated 
by many known facts and events; and the 
personeges hinted at, drawn and coloured 

y an acute observer, who. had spent two 
years as an eye-witness of the scenes he 
pourtrays. The lioness is obviously the Em- 
press Catherine, and the Lion Whelp Paul, 
a ager of infinite jest and merriment. 

e original pe A in three 
vols, conteming ‘visions (not being gn 
Ee, they are not called’ — under 

ti Election of 
aa 
poe ro, ‘The Court of 
“* Death of King Lion,” ‘* Regency of the 
Queen,” “ Education of Lion fi” ke. &e. 

On taking a general view of Mr. Rose's 
“* free translation,” we observe that he 
follows only the thread of Casti’s story, 
without stopping, as he does, to reagon on 
the incidents. This mode, of course, 
acts as a wholesale curtailer, and we find 
the translator taking up his outline at 
the 36th stanza of Division 3, and pro- 
ceeding to the 96th stanza of Division 9, 
compressing into a hundred and twenty 
stanzas of English 960 stanzas of the 
Italian. We have not looked so mi- 
nutely ag to ascertain whether he 
has invented any new features, but it 
strikes us that the appearance of the 
Ghost of the Lion to the Dog Minister, 
in Canto 3, is not in Casti. © Mr. 
R. has copied than the mere skele- 
ton from the author, we think him peca- 
liarly felicitous in his turning the Ita- 
lian expressions of ridicule into our na- 
tive tongue. His animals their 


preserve 
he | natural characteristics, and debating on 


human affairs according to human rea- 
soning, the mixture has 
ludicrous effect. Much as he has short- 
ened Casti, we could perhaps wish 
he had made him shorter; irony 
satire ape with great di i 


fie! 





more distinctly the allusions to existing 
cernible, but the mass (if they apply at 


all, and are but generat allegory, 
‘founded on the habits and propensities 
of. the Brute actors,) are obscure, and 


unintelli without a key such as the 
original had when stolen from 
its author. . 


It is now time for us, however, to turn 
te the. publication which has led us into 
these remarks; and if we have allotted 
more than is usual with us to the intro- 
duetion of our extracts, we trust that at 

* Jeast. our literary friends will pardon us 
for making known to them an author of 
great note abroad, the most elegant of 
modern. Italian writers, and one whose 

of language, had it but been com- 

. bimed with purity of mind, would have 

. Fendered-his works the best studies of 
the age 

“ Walk in, Ladies and Gentlemen.” Potito, 

passim, 

The Court of Beasts, Canto 1, consists 


Addeess-—The Parliament of Beasts—They vote 

A Despotism—Different Brutes of note 

FP @ for King—rejected, and the poll 

2 *d—Two beasts remaining on the roll. 
There is a dedication to M. Foscolo, the 

transiator of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey 

into Ftalian, in which Mr. Rose's design 

is. opened; we-quote the first three 
a 


Ugo, you've seen lad rking at 
Athalr bottom, in tent-stitch, be stool, 
centre (’tis-in general a eat) 

. Is nemly drawn; and here she goes by rule. 

But, if she’s skill aad fancy, she may order. 

* At pleasure, the surrounding field- and border. 

"Tis mmneh the same with my poetic venture: 

be “* fundamental feature” ’s ready plann’d. 
Lion, like the lady’s cat i’ the centre, 

Bee be laa erabenyee hich soe tr glare 
, > wie . 
- Thieis wy own, and to fair field for stricture. 
“Bat fest those, who know nothing of the matter, 
.” Showld think, that I distort the real story, 
* Inborder to inc ulge If im satire, 
rere neh, 
» Ee wi & 

‘ re epelion se.ana Cncungoutiny, 
“> ‘Phe seeond canto is whimsically in- 
. eecibed, ina truly hudibrastie manner : 


held, to lick 
i Poodle made white-stick. 


for, 

» being in full ion 

OF health and wits, the succession.— 
elbserv’d by the in comp 

Wits of science— 
‘eunds colleges and schools—is fond of scandal, 

} to form x 

- demak deal in dirty - 





We quote a portion of this canto, as 
upon the whole as favourable a con- 
tinuous specimen as we can find. 
But nothing fix’d the Lion’s reputation 
The Dee a the unceasing care and zeal 

: lisplay’ epvending eduonti 
The broadest basis of the common weal. 
Bell’s schools, which for a new invention pass, 
With us, from Ais spread southward to Madras. 


And next (for he would cultivate diversity 

OF genius) the Dog cast the firm foundation 
Of a far-fam’d and learned university, 

Where every beast obey’d his own vocation ; 
And from old brutes, in various arts profess’d, 
Studied that art alone which pleas’d him best. 


The tenure of this body was a charter, 
Renewable at each two hundred years ; 

Like that of company, enroll’d for barter. — 

O Cambridge, nurse of Princes and of Peers! 
Thus renovated, thou wouldst cease to doat, 
Nor thy cramm’d wranglers wrangle still by rote. 


But some prefer what goes against the grain, 
Upon the principle we drive a pig, 

And hence they say that with immortal strain 
This very Catabrhige has been often big. 

Has turn’d out Milton, Dryden, Prior and Gray, 
Frere, Coleridge, and Lord Byron in our day. 


I said the Lion favour’d clever beasts, 

And by such guests felt honour’d in his court; 
Their sallies were a seasoning to his feasts ; 

And (what was more) he had their good report : 
For it is well for Kings to find abetters, 

And partisans in men or beasts of letters. 


Hence wits, in prose and verse, conspir’d to swell 
His praise in such a tone as ever pleases; 

And though I have some doubts if he could spell 
His own name on the sign-post at Demezy’s,* 
He was still look’d on, as a brute discerning 

In art, the pride and patron of all learning. 


-And one, who knew the advantage of a puff, 


The most illustrious author of our nation, 

Declares, that such proceeding is enough 

To gain a prince a learned reputation : 

But kings don’t see these truths, or else can’t 
square "em. 


‘See Bacon de augment: scientiarum. 


‘ Phe Lion's decease is told in a capital 
stanZa: ; 
The answer to inquiries, made by letter, 
By sueh as could presume to write to the Queen, 
Was, that his Majesty was getting better ; 
Sach was the sum of every bulletin, 
I never Knew what remedies were tried ; 
But he kept getting better till he died. 


We continue our extract from this part 
a little further, as the bard propounds a 
question of stupendous interest to our 
female readers. 


For die’ he did; and now all beasts discover 
Their loss, and him their friend and father dub: 
They find cold comfort in the Regent Mother, 
And:can presume poor promise in the cub. 

And this expos’d to public notoriety 

A fact. we often witness in society. 

You'll see a Man and Woman pair’d in marriage, 
Belov’d by many, and by all esteem’d, 

For manners, and becoming iage:— 
The husband dead, the widow, who was deem’d 


A m of worth, releas’d from rule 
Shews herself what she was, a rampant fool. 


. © hage:inn-keeper at Hartford Bridge, 








As little was the Lioness suspected 

Por what she was, until the Lion dicd : 
Then she broke out at score, and stood de’ 
A hash of malice, and caprice, and pride. 
She forthwith to her councils call’d the Fox, 
Who lin’d his party with the Ass and Ox, 


Women are wondrous creatures in their way; 
I like them both in muslin and in m \ 
They’re Kittens when they sheath their clay; 
1 and play, 

ymphs for the nonce, and Angels in the nursery, 
But they were never meant to rele their betters; 
And are too nice and clean to play with Letter, 





And bating such a class in the division 

Of the She-Lion—bating gross defects, 
One general want, the absence of precision, 
For grave affairs disqualifies the sex. f 
One test will try them, rob’d in silk or rassé; 
Ask them the difference betwixt gore and gusset 


—They’re all agreed, and each the figures trace, | 

And tells you one ’s a gusset, one’s a gore, 

But when you come to facts and stating cases, 

You'll find you are no wiser than before. 

Hence bid them name the thing that links th 
skirts, 

Exempli gratia, both of shifts and shirts !— 


—As for the keystone which suspends the sleeves, 

‘That piece of female masonry ’s decided ; 

But for the tail-piece which unites two leaves, 

On this the world of women is divided : 

The point propos’d, I hear a group discuss it, 

—** Oh! that's a gore.” —** No, Gertrude, that 
a gusset.” 


If this breed doubt and discord in a sessional 

Circle of women—if they’re all abroad 

Upon a point, which may. be deem’d professional, 

How would you have them play at Empres 
Maude? 

Or loosen knots, which ask the eyes of Paley? 

We've ten Anne Sewards where we've one Miss 
Baillie. 


There are rather too many parts of 
this poem addressed to matters of private | 
interest : they may be mighty pleasant 
to the author and his friends, but have 
nothing amusing in them for the genenl 
public. The coterie may applaud, bi 





we cannot understand them, and thete- maids 
fore rather pass to a satirical pictureof >) ent, 
Cheltenham, to the spa of which it seems os 
the author's infirmities condemned him this 


for two months : 


A horrid hole, that’s never ventilated : 

Where who, that’s half a liver left, would be? 

Where every mawkish folly is concentrated. 

—I see fools dining underneath a tree ! 

1 see white-hatted men that eat their Juncheoo 

LP the street, and spit forth cherry-spgnes in sun- 
shine ! 


Methinks our English law is inefficient, 

Which puts down pewterets, by common tance, 
Sinee it acts partially ; in this deficient, ; 
It does not punish intellectual nuisance. ' 
For what’s a noise, to people pic-nic eating? 

Or melting day, to Archer’s monthly meeting? 


Hope we improvement to our gastric juices, 
Fly we to Chelt’nham to improve our chyle, 
When these, and fifty yet more barb’rous uses, 
Might move a man of Qoualashka’s bile ? 
Gur Doctors all such points discreetly settle; 

| And mend our health, as tinkers mend a kettle. 




















But J anticipate more health and pleasure, 
Inbaling the clear Ocean’s balmy breath ; 

With this we shall conclude our ex- 
amples. There is a little affectation in 
the orthography of this volume, which 
does not tend to beautify our language, 
such as “ marri’d,” “ cri’d,” ‘“ lay'd,” 
&e.; and also a little of that high fa- 
shionable slang, which we think quite low, 
and noticed as a blemish in Mr. Rose’s 
Tour in Italy: for instance, 

I never sit ten minutes after dinner, 
Nor when digestion has her hands full, piece 
A half-concocted meal with tea and grease. 


But I’m a fool to rail at other’s trash, 
When I can hedge and write stuff myself. 
So I'll sit down to my unhappy hash.— 

But these are only minor faults, and 
if the whole escapes the imputation of 
being too laboured pleasantry, the poem 
will bear a fair character among the 


gossip productions of the day. 


HEUDE’S TRAVELS FROM INDIA. 
(Continued. ) 
Arabs of the Desert. 

From Korna, Lieut. Heude departed 
on the 24th January, and proceeded up 
the mighty Euphrates, whose rapid 
Stream the native women cross sitting 
astride on frail bundles of rushes, and 
the smallest boys convoying herds of 
buffaloes by shifting from back to back 
as the animals float down the current. 
In a few days they reached the chief 
town of the Montific Arabs, one of the 
principal tribes of the Bedouins of the 
desert, who live in patriarchal simpli- 
city. Here they were feasted by the 


ein heapiial » in a style of pro- 
itality. 

Three or red buffaloes’ hides sown toge- 
ther, were spread upon the ground, in the 
midst of the large circle that had filled the 
tent, and extending several feet beyond the 
outer wall. It was easy to perceive, from 
the grease and filth it was loaded with, that 
this delectable table-cloth had descended 
as an heir-loom in the family, for many sue- 
eessive generations: the guests, however, 
supnpedeed its wide circumference with the 
— of hunters preparing for the chace. 
A long train of slaves and servants now 
appeared, extending from the private tents 
to the presence, and each bearing in his 

a mighty tray, loaded with coarse 
black rice, and the legs, heads, and bodies, 
of many a slaughtered sheep, which I had 
seen browsing in perfect tranquillity an 
hour or two before. I had soon oecasion 
to perceive that their skill and care in the 
£0okery was about equal to the simplicity 
of thew manner of serving up. Large 
Pieces of the skin, that had been lected 





to be flayed, were hanging in loose folds or 
patches on many a y joint ; and the 
whole appeared, in truth, as if the animal 


had been tora 40. pieces by the hungry 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


that now approached, waiting, at a 


Oe cttal distance, their expected glean- 
ings of the feast. 
The whole being quickly arranged, the 


‘* Bism Allah, Irrachmfa, Irrachim,” or 


grace, was pronounced in an audible voice; 
and the chief, dashing his brawny fist into 
the nearest heap, set us an example I was 
constrained to follow from pure civility, 
and to avoid offence. A meeting of our 
worthy well-fed citizens, assembled to dis- 
cuss the merits of a turtle or a venison- 
feast, could not have partaken of such deli- 
cacies with greater glee and avidity than 
were displayed by my worthy hosts in their 
joint attack on this simple fare. The utmost 
silence prevailed for a while, until the 
chief, having satisfied the first cravings of a 
keen appetite, looked round, and en- 
couraged his guests to persevere. I was so 
unlucky, at this moment, as to attract his 
attention; when, observing me at a stand, 
my stomach being in a very critical unset- 
tled state from all I witnessed, he 
seized aremaining head with part of the ueck 
and shoulders hanging to it, and fasteni 
his claws in the cavities of the eyes, divid- 
ed the morsel in two, and beckoned me to 
eat. I felt this as the concluding stroke to 
the sickly feeling that was rey re all 
my faculties: after an attempt, therefore, 
I was obliged to resign my seat; and the 
remaining guests, all rising in their turn, 
their places were supplied by some inferior 
company, that was only entitled to appear 
at the conclusion of the feast. 


At Shatra the party were almest sacri- 
ficed, in consequence of the outrageous 
conduct of the Turkish guide, but in 
the end, fortunately for them, Arab hos- 
pitality prevailed, and they departed 
under the conduct of a venerable priest, 
or Sayid, through the desert; for Sha- 
tra is the northern boundary of the little 
cultivation that can be distinguished 
above the junction of the rivers. It was 
here that another perilous adventure 
awaited them. 


We proceeded (says the author) for two 
hours in a melancholy silence, my Turk 

ondering over the expenses his rudeness 

d occasioned him, myself on the delay 
we had experienced, and my servant on 
the dangers we had escaped, and had yet to 
encounter. Suddenly, in a flat ary 
tract overgrown with furze and brush- 
wood, we came to the bank of a river that 
bears the name (amongst the Arabs) of the 
town we had left behind. We had scarcely 
descended the steep declivity, that leads to 
this hidden stream by a narrow rugged 
path, before the hideous battle-shout of 
the Bedooins assailed our ears; and we 
found ourselves surrounded in a moment 
by the most uncouth, savage, ruffian race, 
we had yet encountered; and who seemed 
to rise from the parent earth, with their 
bristling spears and pointed guns, a dread- 
ful, ruthless, savage progeny. Our Sayid 
certainly behaved with the greatest eool- 
ness and intrepidity on this trying occa- 











sion. Urging his able courser forward 
without the slightest hesitation, he 
off his back in the midst of 
throwing himself on the groan the 
prostrate attitude of devotion, placed a 
smali brass amulet inscribed with sentences 
from the Koran under his head; begin 
the recital of his ereed in a loud, 
nous, yet impressive tone. On the instant, 
every voice was hushed, the dreadful yell 
that had spread far and wide around us, 
subsided in the solemn sound; and as the 
prayer was continued, the arm was un- 
nerved that had raised the sword to strike; 
the hand was withdrawn that had reached 
the ae key of ip neki 4 all on 
peace ; their spears dropping on the ground 
as they joined with fervent zeal in the sa- 
cred devotions of our mn | guide. Nota 
man arose from the supplicating pos’ 
they had all gradually assumed, until # 
Sayid himself had set them the example ; 
when, exchanging compliments of 
tion with our late dreaded enemies, 
joined in the extensive circle, and eadea- 
yeures =4 Sou oe friendly uagereteade 
ing whi e presiding spirit of religi 
had inspired, ha presenting them wher 
pipes, and replenishing their chubooks. 
was not the first time I had observed 
mighty influence of a pipe full of this i 
vourite weed, with the wandering robbers 
of these shores. Holding but little 
course with the more settled tribes, 
they are frequently in want of this refr 
ing-and valued agg’ le: very little ot 
ness in this way, ‘ore, will do-wone 
ders, and is safer than nts in money, 
which only excite cupidity. On the prer 
sent occasion, our liberality was.as Das gu 
Jess as our fears had been > 
situation critical; and prolonging 
the enjoyment to the utmost, conversing 
the while, and enquiring the news, 
e announced as having @ 


3 


wk 


7 


uf 


é 


E 


ao : 
and we to cross, supporting 
horses by the bridle-as they ptm ty | 


stream. 

On reaching the further bank, onr new 
acqeaistenté deckved us to keep —— 
amongst them, lest we should be: 
off by any of their scouts who were 
in the Lrush-weed, before the 
terms we were upon be 
With these necessary cautions, 
versing, as we passed, with the 
that were watching their flocks, wereached 
their encampment, about two miles 
the river bank. As soon as we had entered, 
our Sayid again went to prayers, and pm 
rising, bestowed his benedictions on all the 
company, with a profuse liberality that wan 
every heart; even the women 
around him to present their children to dis 
holy touch, expecting to derive enoreased 

ity from the contact and the:pomen- 
ful intercessions of this earthly saint. 

These Arabs were in a state of 
utmost wretchedness. The coarsest rye- 


cakes, and these in were 


ti 























ments, rather more happily 

situated, the inhabitants of which seemed 
very deyout, our travellers on the 29th 
reached Wassit, once the capital of Me- 
sopotamia, a place which no other Euro- 
é except Mr. Rich, our resident at 
Bagdad, is known to have recently 


other éncampments 


‘The part that is now inhabited, a small 
oblong space, defended by a miserable.wall, 
can Only bear a very inferior proportion to 
‘the entire circumference of the extensive 
capital of a mighty empire. It may not 
even exactly occupy the former site ; it is 
‘nearly, however, in the position geography 
‘and istory would direct the traveller to 
ROtice in his enquiries; and is surround- 
ed, on every side, by those evident traces 
of an extensive city and numerous build- 
ings, which sufficiently mark the general 
identity of the spot, with the space it for- 
merly occupied. 
- (Chusing the western road for Bagdad, 
they next day met the Arab army re- 
Sameing from a vi over Daood 
Effendi, the claimant of the Pashalik of 
p under the Turkish firmaun 
P its possessor Sayiid Pasha. 


- ‘The: aeparene of these troops was 
equally military and omy they were 
the flower of the tribes. — thin 

iwiongst them bore the stamp of t at gel: 
lant da and enterprise which ‘the tra- 
veller : et for in the pre- 
datory system of they pursue. Very 
few women, and scarcely any children, 
could’be observed, their families, in gene- 
tal, haying beet left at Coot. The few old 
mien wlio: could ‘be seen were venerable, 
bearded warriors, who managed their able 
steeds with al] the address and skill of 
youth, improved by constant habitude: 
their locks were bianehed, but their strength 
had not been impaired by the fatigues and 
hatdships of their'profession. There were 
several amongst those, furemost for their 
dignity,> who must’ have numbered fi 
summers at the least from the day they 
Srst bore _arms;; - Ae paw ro ga 
equally lively, vigorous, eerful, wit 

the rest ; whilst they Were only to be dis- 


‘by the whiteness of their beards, 
y thoge honourable penen wench adder 

an. ing majesty to the dignified im- 
por men seat Fre c ar T iag e . ’ 

. Their horses were by far the finest we had 
giotieed, ‘in excellent condition, and 
‘ofepirit. ‘Their herds of camels were 

#0 numerous, that our .eyes could scarcely 
reach the spot unoccupied by these useful 
gervitors’ of man. ‘ They were all exulting 
in thé beauty and temper of their swords, 
and the lightness of their spon — 
ia the deseription of their former feats, an 
anxious for a renewal of the strife. . 

; phe loose ness of their ranks would na- 
turaily preclude any very accurate estimate 
6f their. numbers ; bat T should be inelined 
eo'think, pta rough guess, they were. not 





less than seven or eight thousand strong. 
The tribe of. the Montific Bedooins alone 
(Ihave been informed) can bring 12,000 
horse into the field; and if numbers on the 
= occasion were left behind, it is pro- 

able their army had been joined by some 
of their allies. It was from these troops 
we now heard the first accurate accounts of 
the battle and victory, under the walls of 
Bagdad, which had occasioned the return 
of the tribes. 


(To be continued.) 





Satame’s ExprepiTIon To ALGIERS. 


Having been more interested by M. 
Salamé’s dwn early biography and ad- 
ventures than even by his account of 
the Expedition to Algiers, we have de- 
voted nearly as much as we can spare 
of our miscellany to the parts of his 
narrative which treat of these masters; 
and: shall now conclude, as briefly as 
may be, with such reference to the latter 
moiety of his volume as our limits per- 
mit, and the London Gazette and daily 
newspapers have not forestalled. The 
Captain of a Danish merchantman 
hinted to the Dey of Algiers that a strong 
English fleet was approaching, 

The Dey replied, let them come. The 
Danish captain said, very likely they come 
with a great quantity of shells. The Dey 
in reply said, When they send me their 
shells Y shall hang them in my rooms like 
these melons.* 

Then the Dane told him, Now you say so 
hecause_ you do not know what the English 
shells are; but I was at Copenhagen when 
they came there, and I know what their 
shells are. 

Experience, they say, teaches certain 
persons wisdom—the Dey’s time had 
not yet arrived. Our tars, when they 
got abreast of Algiers, were all impatient 
for the fight, and when Salimé was sent 


orty | on shore with the British terms, the 


officers told him, “ If you retura with 
an answer from the Dey that he accepts 
our demands without fighting, we will 
kill you instead.” This threat he in- 
genuously says, delighted him as a proof 
of “ the bravery and determination of 
the English nation.” The battle did not 
give him such entire satisfaction, and he 
confesses with great naiveté and truth 
how rejoiced he was to get below, out of 
the way. No wonder— 

The first fire was so terrible, that they 
say more than five hundred persons were 
killed and wounded by it. And I believe 
this, because there was a great crowd of 
people in every part, many of whom, after 
the first discharge, I saw running away, 
under the walls, like dogs, walking upen 
their feet and hands. 


-® Water-melons are hung to the tops of the 
rooms, to preserve that fruit from year to year. 





After the attack took place on both sides 
in this horrible manner, immediately the 
sky was darkened by the smoke, the sun 
completely eclipsed,- and the horizon be. 
came dreary. Being exhausted by the 
heat of that powerful sun, to which I was 
exposed the whole day; and my.ears being 
deafened by the roar of the guns, and find. 
ing myself in the dreadful danger of such 
a terrible engagement, én which I had never 
been before, 1 was quite at a loss, and like 
an astonished or stupid man, and did not 
know myself where I was. At last, his 
Lordship, having perceived my situation; 
said, ‘* You have done your duty, now 

below.” Upon which 1 began: to descend 


and terrified, and not sure that I should 
reach the cockpit alive; for it was most 
tremendous to hear the crashing of the 
shot, to see the wounded men _ broughé 
from one part, and the killed from the 
other; and especially at such a time to be 
found among the English seamen! and to 
witness their manners, their activity, their 
courage, and their cheerfulness during the 
battle !—it is really most overpowering and 
beyond imagination. 

On this subject I wish to give only one 
remark :—While I was going below, I was 
stopped near the hatchway by a crowd of 
seamen who were varrying two wounded 
men to the cockpit; and I had leisure to 
observe the management of those heavy 
guns of the lower deck; 1 saw the com- 
panies of the two guns nearest the hatch- 
way, they wanted some wadding, and be- 
gan to call ‘* Wadding, wadding!” but not 
having it immediately, two of them swear- 
ing, took out shair knives and cut off the 
breasts of their jackets where the buttons 
are, and rammed them into the guns iv- 
stead of wadding. 1 was really astonished 
to see such extraordinary magnanimity. 


lain, and Mr. Somerville, the purser, with 
some other friends, met me, and began to 
congratulate me on my safe return, for 
they never expected that I should escape; 
and they gave me something to eat and to 
drink, but I could eat nothing, I only drank 
a little wine and water. Now I wished to 
assure myself if I was out of danger, or not; 
I asked them how much we were above 
water? They told me that we were pretty 
safe, because the cockpit was about two or 
three feet below the watermark, and that I 
had nothing to fear, as I was now out of the 
greatest danger. 


Upon this, I was rather relieved,—but 
having heard that several shots had passed 
through the Queen Charlotte between wind 
and water, and that the carpenter had been 
to stop the leaks, I then lost the idea of 
being quite safe, and I walked in the cock- 
pit always fearful.—Afterwards, observing 
that the action was going on without any 
appearance of soon ceasing, I began to 
encourage myself by thinking, that every 
living being is uncertain of his existence, 
and that, throughout our life, we are con- 





tinually exposed ‘to the mercy of eircum- 





from the quarter-deck, quite confounded 


At last I reached the cockpit; when Mr. k 
Dewar, the surgeon, Mr. Frowd, the chap | 
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staaces. And thus, I commenced assisting 
those poor wounded people after they were 
dressed ; for, humanity and natural. sen- 
sibility, at such a dreadfal time, call wpon 
every body to have pity, and to help the 
uafortunate—Some of them could not 
walk ; some could not see; and some were 
to be carried from one place to another. It 
was indeed a most pitiable sight ;—but I 
think the most shocking sight in the world, 
is that of taking off arms and legs; in pre- 
ference to beholding which, if I was a 
military man, I should certainly prefer to 
be on deck than being with the Beane in 
the cockpit. : 


The ensuing negociations, in which 
Salamé treated with the Captain of the 
Port, are told in so simple a way as to 
afford great entertainment. Backed by 
our victorious fleet, however, his Arabic 
prevailed, and the enemy consented to. 
every thing. A part of the audiences 
may be given as a sample. 


The Dey.—I was oblige! by the people 
to fire, because, when they saw your fleet 
taking its position, they began to rebel 
against me: yet, I know it was our fault, 
aad now, all is done by God’s decree, let 
us forget the past, and I hope to be better 
friends thaa ever with England. 

Sal4mé.—What does your Highness mean 
to do about the 3,000 dollars, and the apo- 
logy to the Consul ? 

The Dey—(with anger)—I shall give him 
the 3,000 dollars, and do not wish to re- 
ceive any part of the sum back; and I shall 
make an apology. 

Captain Brisbane.—Are you sorry for 
the violent measures you adopted, in the 
heat of the moment, towards the British 
Consul; and do you beg pardon for the 
same ? 

The Dey—(very cross)—Yes, I do. 

Sdl4mé.—But it is necessary that your 
Highness should address these words to the 
Consul; or, as you do not know the lan- 
guage, if you please to authorize me, or any 
of your people, to repeat them to him. 

he Dey—(more cross)—Very weli, you 
may say what you please to the Consul. 

Sélamé—(with pretended mildness)—I 
beg. your pardon, without your Highness’ 
dictation, I can say nothing on my part. 

No reply from the Dey for a few 
minutes; but he had his hand playin 
with his beard, and was so agitated pa 
astonished, that he looked as if he would 
rather have died than submit to such dis- 
grace—He really showed his natural wicked- 
ness, and was looking at me with such 
angry eyes, that if it had been in his power, 
he certainly would have cut me in pieces. 
The Captain of the Port, observing his 
manner, and having seen Lord Exmouth’s 
resolution, came behind him, and with a 
low voice, not to let me hear, said, “ My 
lord, it’ cannot be helped, you must sub- 
mit: that yellow huir’d man* must now 
triumph.” 

Upon this, the Dey turned to me and 


* Mr. M‘Donell has red hair. | 
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said, What do you wish to say the Consul? 
Only the same words; I said. He then 
with much vexation, after I had explained 
them to him again, dictated to me, word 
by word; and so | repeated his dictation, 
in English and in French to Mr. M‘Donell, 
who afterwards addressed the Dey, and 
said, ‘‘ I accept, with pleasure, your apo- 
logy, as a sign of sincerity; I shall forget 
every thing that has passed, and I hope to 
be happy in your friendship.” 

In his description of the inhuman 
slavery of Christian captives, Mr. Salamé 
confirms to the utmost the details given 
by Pananti in his recent publication: no- 
thing can be more horrible, and the bar- 
barity of the practice serves as a dark 
ground, to give tenfold lustre to the 
brilliant exploit which put an end to 
such atrocities: 3003 in all, of these 
miserable beings, were released by Lord 
Exmouth, and restored to their homes 
and liberty!! The loss of the Alge- 
rines is estimated at from 4 to 8000: t+ 
the Dey himself encouraged his men 
bravely on the batteries. In the British 
squadon 216,658 pounds of powder, 
41,208 round shot, and 960 shells of 15 
and 16 inches were expended; and in 
the Dutch 46,119lb. of powder, and 
10,148 round shot—or a total of 118 
tons of powder, and 500 tons of shot, in 
about 9 hours; upon which our worthy 
historiographer. remarks, in his honest 
way, 

When very young, in Alexandria, my 
native country, I heard the report of the 
guns of the famous battle of Aboukir, and 
saw the light of the explosion of the 
L’ Orient, since which time I had always a 
great desire to see, from a distance, a naval 
action; but having now been in such a tre- 
mendous one as this, I have got very full 
satisfaction, and do not wish to see any 
more !! 

The following very singular story we 
cannot omit : 


Previously to our arrival at Algiers, they 
heard that our fleet consisted of - fifty sail; 
and then they said, ‘‘ Let them come! 
what can they do with their fifty sail? The 
Spaniards once came here with 400 sail and 
40,000 men, and they could not succeed 
against us.”—They were, on this account, 
fully persuaded that their country was un- 
conquerable ; but, at the same time, a very 
curious circumstance took place: a magi- 
cian came and presented himself to the 





+ The amount could not be accurately ascer- 
tained, as the dead were buried privately, and 
without the usual Mohamedan funeral ceremonies, 
at which many women crying and howling assist, 
as well as a number of men, each supporting the 
coffin for a few minutes, under the superstitious 
idea that every bearer carries away a portion of 
the sins ef the dead, and the men who do this 
render the soul the purer for heaven, Thus a 
sort of balance of sin is transmitted from gene- 
ration to. generation. 
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Dey, addressing him in the following words 


—** The in will “come here with sa 
great a number of ships, that\they will 
occupy all the bay from the, northern. te 
the southern cape ; and they will take pos 
session of the country, and destrey all your 
navy and batteries, and the city too; and 
they will kill great numbers of ‘0 
that the blood will flow through the streets 
as water; and they will carry off-an im- 
mense quantity of money and men: it will 
therefore be a great favour to me, if 
will give me the wife and. goods of, 
man, who will certainly be killed, (and he 
pointed with his hand towards the minister 
of the marine, who afterwards was beheaded 
by the Dey’s. order.) Oriyou had better, 
perhaps, give me some of thase green 
which you have in the Hazné.”* ~— 
At this, the Dey was very angry with the 
man, and wished to cut his head off di- 
rectly; but some of his ministers said, 
‘* We had better keep him in prison, till we 
see whether his prophecy be true, or pot.” 
—The magician then replied, “I do not 
care whether you take off my head now, or 
hereafter, Iam sure of what I have said, 
and you will soon see the result of it.”— 
He was immediately confined and put in 
chains. ip 
After the action, I was told, that the in- 
habitants took him out of prison, consider- 
ing him as a saint; and therefore, they 
were going to build a separate temple for 
him, out of town. ‘ 
The whole of the Algerines’ damage, in 
my humble jadgment, after many reports 
and informations; may be eomputed te be 
about a million sterling 
M. Salamé gives an appalling account 
of the murders committed by the Alge- 
rine government; but we shall not repeat 
these dreadful tales, especially as the 
book itself is likely, as it deserves, to 
get into all hands. 


* Hazné signifies the treasury, or depository - 
it is well:known that the Algerine 
are very rich, by their plundering at sea; and 
that from the earliest period of their piracy, 
have deposited all the money in 4 cistern or pit 
of an old castle, which lies on-the west part of 
the town, and they say that they have there so 
many millions of dollars and ojd gold coins, that 
even themselves do not know the amount. 

As the dollars have beem kept so long @ 4 
and are become quite corroded, they call .hed 
“* the Green Dollars.” —I was told, that once, the 
former Dey wished to get all this money clean, 
and employed all the silversmiths for the pur- 
pose; but tliat having observed, that after a year 
had passed, they had not been able to polish the 
half of it, he then gave over. During our attack, 
they. said, that they pol oy alarms for that 
castle, in consequence of t the magician had 
told them. : 





The Carib Chief. A Tragedy. By Ho- 

race Twiss, Esq 
This play has been published, and we 
are thus better enabled to form an opi- 
nion upon it asa literary composition. 
Generally speaking, its perusal entirely 


; 
confirms the sentiments we delivered on 
& view of its representation; but if any 
new feeling is excited, it is certainly one 
favoutable to the author, who has in 
Many passages displayed great pathos 
and considerable power of language, 
while his story and its denouement gain 
more in, the than could be allowed 
them on the stage, when they: put for- 
Ward a claim to ic pre-eminence. 
Having detailed the plot in our dramatic 
crificismis, we shall now content our- 
selves with selecting a few short ex- 
tracts to illustrate our approbation of 
this drania as a pleasing literary effort, 
’ to the ability of Mr. Twiss, 
and not less honourable when quietly 
studied without the exaggeration of 
action, which if it somewhere planted an 
energy, in our humble judgment more 
, y obliterated a poetical beauty. 
nd, the heroine, eervoe, a 
hopelessness, exclaims, in reply to Ma- 
riah’s wish for a return of cheerfulness, 
Ob, Marian, never, 
ad for me. Hope's genial dews, 
ly scattered at the dawn of youth, 
Still vanish from us as the burning day ~ 
Grows fierce; and we are left at sultry noon, 
Patching and faint, upon the wastes of life. 
- Omreah's pouring out of the cause of 
his revenge against Montalbert, is very 
jirited: thé same statement is twice or 
, and, though this seems 
fédundant lnleant adterers, it must never- 
theless be 25 seepage that it is bare mas- 
ter-grief passion of the Carib leader, 
and therefore not unnaturally dwelt 
upon whenever occasion calls forth his 
Bitterness : 
Conie, great Montalbert !. bring 
oe bride, ae and — ees 
-break shail reveal! Tomorrow! 
annivetsary ich ‘brought 
estructic py ol ‘was such an eve as 
soft, 20. calm, that, sixteen summers since, 
red that bloodiest morn. Even now, I feel 
on my flesh, the fretting of the chains 
peepee bE ag 
es i] 
a, [Striking his head. 
That madden’d me, when I beheld my child 
ier cstan deetieeal ches site 
ora ie 0 > 
Marked belore mine eyes!—No more, no 
: more, 
| leah Lge poy beng 
re i t, 
je yng teo seed lots of our 
Let him but see his bride, like mine, made cap- 


tive, . ; 

Anil sacrificed by me, as mine by him— 
Then, in whatever shape of bitter death, 
Or bitterer life, it please ye cast my lot, 
Body and soul I give myself unto you, 
& martyr—but a conqueror, 

A walk over a battle-field contains a 
fine contrast :— 


Claud. It is a lovely sun-set ; 

The evening breeze from land plays healthfully 
Over my fevered cheek ; and as it cools 

The scented turf, a thousand odours breathe 
Freshly upon the sense. 

Soldier. Aye, gentle lady, 

You'd little guess, to see these mossy tufts 

That spring so green, how few short summers 


The aaa we tread upon lay crimsoned deep 
With human gore. 

Claud. My soul grows chill within me ! 
What place is this ? 

Soldier. The field where, two years since, 
My Lord Montalbert overthrew the English— 

The entire scene in which Omreah, 
Malock, and Trefusis, first meet, is 
written vigorously, and the characters 
are well preserved: we are sorry we 
have not space for it, but our examples 
must be short. Omreah, when he sees 
Montalbert, says, 


Aye,there he passes! Sixteen years have wrought 
But little change in him. I feel his presence 
Upon my breast, as if a reptile crawled 

Athwart the shrinking flesh, 

And Claudine, when she discovers the 
deception by which she has been in- 
duced to wed Montalbert, thus nobly re- 
jects his excuse, that it was “ love which 
prompted him” :— 

Love of me! 

Love without truth! Oh, do not so profane 
The sacred name. Love knows no dark deceit, 
No frozen, false reserve—In love’s communion, 
Heart beats to heart, and soul to soul transfused, 
As meeting rivulets, in whose pure confluence 
Each lucid drop commingles ! 

Even these scanty gleanings will, we 
hope, afford the favourable impression it 
is our purpose to give of the Carib Chief 
as a dramatic poem. We could lengthen 
them by many more of equal merit, but 
they seem sufficient to determine the 
character of the work, which, while we 
are forced to deny it} entrance into the 
royal Bird-cage Walk* of tragedy, it is 
not unpleasant to accompany down the 
Green Park, by the basin, in a common 
way. We could point out some inaccu- 
racies, and imitations, but it is hardly 
necessary, when our conclusion is that 
the author has produced a piece whose 
beauties far outweigh its defects. 


* None but royal carriages can pass this way 
through the Park, 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FOR MARCH 1819. 
(History of Libraries concluded.) 

The following is the title of the 4th sec- 
tion: ‘* View of the increase of books in 
the 15th and 16th centuries, after the inven- 
tion of printing; its application in France 
to more general instruction; the effects 
which it produced on the comparative prices 
of manuscripts and printed books.” The 
author confesses that Pius II., whose pon- 
tificate coincides with the first essays of 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


of this new art; neither did he take any 
care of the Vatican library, not knowi * 
he said, whether collections of books werg 
more useful than injurious to society, 
This fourth section is chiefly filled with y 
methodical and very instructive tables, 
shewing the cities of Europe into which the 
Typographic art was introduced previous to 
the year 1474, the towns of France in which 
it was practised between 1470 and 1500, the 
number of editions, and even of copies, 
disseminated by it, in the last 50 years of 
the 15th century, or in the first 36 years of 
the 16th century; some of the books of 
which it multiplied the copies: lastly, 
on one side the different prices which 
manuscripts cost, from the reign of St; 
Louis to that of Louis XI.; on the other, 
the prices of the books printed during the 
first century after the invention uf the art of 
printing. 

M. Petit Radel treating only of the edi. 
tions of the classics; we do not find here 
in the list of the cities where printi 
was introduced before 1474, either Bam- 
berg, of which place we have editions of 
1461 and 1462, or Cologne, which also fur. 
nished very ancient ones: among others one 
of 1466 (Bibli Spenceriana, I. 190,) or Bale 
and Nuremberg, where books were printed 
in 1470, and perhaps before. 

At the beginning of the fifth volume of 
the glosses of Nicholas de Lyra; upon the 
Bible printed at Rome in 1472, there is an 
epistle dedicatory to Sixtus IV. in which 
Jean de André, Bishop of Aleria, gives an 
account, in the name of the printers Sweyn- 
heym and Pannartz, of all their preceding 
labours, pointing out the number of copies 
which they had printed of each work. This 
number is generally 275; four times it rises 
to 300, six times to 550, twice to 825, and 
twice to 1100. M. Petit Radel deduces 
from these data a mean number, which he 
fixes at 435, and multiplying by this number 
that of the editions anterior to 1501, which 
is 14,750 in the catalogue of Panzer, he 
infers that 5,153,000 volumes or copies had 
been printed before the end of the 15th 
century. 

The table which serves as the basis of 
this calculation, has been (if we are not 
greatly mistaken, says M. Daunou) very ill 
understood by those bibliographers who 
have quoted it. Before 1472, Sweynheym 
and Pannartz had already erhated Virgil 
twice: the table does not distinguish these 
two editions; it unites them in une article, 
and reckon in all 550 copies, or twice 275. 
It likewise unites the three editions of Lac- 
tantius, published in 1465, 1468 and 1470, 
to make a total of 825, of which 275 is the 
third part. For the works of St. Jerome 
there is only one line, making them amount 
to 1100 volumes. 


Now these works, twice published b 
these same printers, were divided, in eac 
of these editions, into two volumes. Hence 
the sum total of the volumes of St. Jerome 
amounts to 1100, or four times 275. With 
the exception of four articles, the first of 





printing, did not at all favour the progress 





which is nll puerilis, which was 
printed te the number of 300; the number 
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is found every where, by dividing, as 
278 think ‘ought to be done, each total ex- 
ressed in this summary table by the num- 
ber of editions, or by that of the volumes, 
or by both if necessary. Far then from there 
being sufficient grounds for assuming 435 
as the mean nuinber, even 300 is itself ouly 
amazimum, which rarely occurs, and 275 is 
the usual number. 

This reduction applied to the 14,750 
editions of the 15th century, would reduce 
byjmore than a third the sum of 5,153,000 
copies, inferred by M. Petit Radel ; but it 
is-probable that after 1472, the editions 
often exceeded the number of 275, and even 
of 300. ° On the other hand, the number of 
14,750 is far from being strictly correct. 
However, assuming an incontestible mini- 
mum, it might be said that the art of print- 
ing had executed before 1501 more than 
13,000 editions, and disseminated in Europe 
above four millions of volumes. OF these 
13,000 editions the King’s library has copies 
of 8000, and they are generally the most im- 
portant. The henen of St. Genevitve 
and Mazarine, though in a very inferior de- 
gree, may be deemed rich in ancient and 
rare productions of the typographic art. 

After the year 150) the editions became 
larger; M. Petit Radel takes 1000 copies 
as the mean, which gives in the first 
36 years of the 16th century 17,779,000 
copies, the number of editions being, or 
appearing tobe, 17,779. 

he price of books, which is the last 
object of the author’s researches, is very 
difficuls to determine. It seems, however, 
that the mean price of a book properly so 
called, being neither a meretract or manual, 
nora volume enriched with paintings and 
ornaments, wight be equivalent to the price 
of thiags which would now cost from four to 
five hundred francs. This clearly shews the 
benefit of the typogtaphic art, which has 
reduced this price to a hundredth, or at 
least to a fiftieth. 

These four sections fill only a little more 
tnan the half of this volume. The rest con- 
sists of an historical account of the Maza- 
tine library. 

The history of this establishment is com- 
pleted by very interesting details on the 
terrestrial globe of Louis XVI. which is 
deposited there, and by a. description of the 
building, which the author says is become 
too confined since the Institute has been in- 
stalled in the same palace. 

Among, the useful appendices to this 
volume, we shall mention only the list of 
the public libraries which are now esta- 
blished at Paris and in the departments, to 
the number of 300 nearly, and which, if 
the information communicated to M. Petit 
Radel is exact, contain 3,345,287 volumes. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





OXFORD, May 22. 

Monday the five fullowing gentlemen of 
Westminster College, were elected Students 
of Christ Church:—Mr. Christopher Rt. 
Pemberton, 


Mr. Thos. Lituehales, Mr. 
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Robert Biscoe, Mr. William Gresly, and 
Mr. William Archibald Home. 


CAMBRIDGE, May 21. 


At the congregation on Wednesday last 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary MasTrer or Ants.—The Earl of 
Brecknock, of Trinity College, son of the Marquis 
Camden. 

Masters oF Ants.—Wm. Hall, of Trinity 
College; John Addison Carr, of St. John’s College. 

Bacwe.or or Arts.—James G. Murdoch of 
St. John’s College. 

On the 17th inst. Henry Alt, B.A. of Pem- 
broke Hall, was elected Hebrew Scholar, 
on the recent foundation of the Rev. R. 
Tyrwhitt, late of Jesus College. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &c. 

On Tuesday we attended the annual dis- 
tribution of the Rewards adjudged by this 
excellent Society. The great room, Free- 
masons’ Hall, was crowded to excess, and a 
more gratifying display of talent, rank, and 
beauty, is not to be witnessed on any public 
occasion, than adorned this grand national 
spectacle. Owing to the indisposition of 
the Duke of Sussex, the President, Dr. 
Powell, one of the Vice Presidents, was 
called to the Chair, and acquitted himself 
excellently in that arduous situation. He 
opened the business of the day by stating 
the cause of his Royal Highness’s absence, 
and of his appearing as his substitute; at 
the same time paying a handsome compli- 
ment to the snirdaghod zeal and diligence of 
the Secretary, Mr. Aikin, who, when he 
heard of the Duke’s inability to attend, had 
exerted himself to the utmost to supply the 
vacant place with some nobleman, whese 
dignity and talents would have added weight 
to the solemnity they had to eelebrate. 
Failing in this respect, the task had de- 
volved on him, and though a humble indi- 
vidual, whose efforts must want the influ- 
ence possessed by their Royal President, his 
great extent of knowledge and acquaintance 
with every subject before them, and above 
all the charm which his condescension never 
failed to impart te the rewards bestowed, he 
trusted that, surrounded as he was by genius 
and elevated station, his services would be 
aceepted by this brilliant assembly, whose 
indulgence he solicited. 

The Secretary now read ‘an address, in 
which he took a view of the rise and 
gress of the Society, and of the beneficial 
effects produced by its labours on the vari- 
ous departments of Arts, Science, Agricul- 
ture, and Commerce, to which its attention 
and encouragement were devoted. He ad- 
verted to the branching off of the Royal 
Academy in 1778, and to the detached pro- 
vincial Agricultural Associations which had 
more recently sprung up, and relieved the 
parent stock from a portion of that charge 
which related to the Fine Arts and to Rural 
Economy. Still, however, the Seciety re- 
tained to itself the privilege of fostering 





| early talent, and of promoting the import- 
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ant object of planting timber OF hoporary 
premiums ; and many of the for 
these distinctions would be found om the 
lists to-day. ‘ 
Mr. Aikin having concluded this able‘ad- 
dress, Dr. Powell proceeded to the distrites 
tion of the rewards. Dr. Thackeray, of Ches- 
ter; Ralph Creyke, Esq. of Dotterifl Park 
and C. Fyshe Palmer, Esq. of Luckley, ha 
severally the gold, silver, and silver Ceres mee 
dals for planting 188, 187, and 115 acres of 
forest trees. Three other B yer: were 
granted in the department of Agriculture 
and Rural Economy; viz. the silver Isis 
medal and 15 guineas to Mr. J. Beekway, 
of Lewisham, Kent, for a machine. 
weighing and binding hay: by this inge- 
nious contrivance the hay is cut into trusses, 
bound, and accurately weighed at the samé 
time; it has been tried ona large scale, and 
roved to be so eminently useful a machine 
or hay husbandry, that we have little doubé 
it will come into. very general jont 
—to Mr. T. Lane, of Stockwell, fora fruit+ 
gatherer, 10 guineas; this consists of a long 
pole, at the top of which a pair-of fi 
something like tongs, of ri 
and covered with soft leather, open and 
shut by means of a spring at the bottom, 
and thus pull the fruit without injury :—to 
Mr. E. Roberts, of Mold, Flintshire, five 
guineas,, for a churn, in which two actions 
work at the same time. — . 
Cuemistaxy.—In this class, John Youns 
Esq. Surgeen, Edinburgh, received the 
Isis Medal for the cultivation of the poppy, 
and thence collecting and preparing opium 
in Britain; and Mr. W. Cook, of- Prescot. 
street, London, A Silver Medal,: for pre: 
serving. anatomical preparations in 
The Chairman observed, upon the former, 
that it would be of great quence, as 
perfectly supplying the place of an article | 
of costly importation ; and upon the latter, 
that it would save a large ion of 
spirits of wine; had preserved for 
more than three years; and would be of ex- 
traordinary utility for the tion of 


objects ef natural history in distant 

where the ingredient hitherto -em 

eould net be obtained. : a 
Pouite Arts.—The rewards in this Class 

amounted to no fewer than fifty-seven, and 

were accorded as follows :— i 


HONORARY CLASS, - 
1. Original—To Mrs. C. Pearson, Great St. 
Helens, fer an Original Landscape in Oil, th 
gold Isis Medal.—To Mr. Jom Monro, 
7 i in Water Cox 
lours, the Silver Medal—To Miss Chapman; 
Richmond, for an Original Painting of Fruit, dc, 
the silver Isis Medal. 
2. Copies.—To the Hon. Miss E. J. G. Burrell, 
a daughter of Lord Gwidir, for a Drawing of 
Flowers in Water Colours; Miss S. L. Ones, 
Mitcham, for a Chalk Drawing of Figures; Mr. 
W. Hodges, Clapham Common, for an Histerical 
wing, Silver Medals—To Miss Comber, 
Manchester, for a Landscape in Oil, and ‘Miss 
S. Smith, East-street, Red Lion-square, for '# 
Chalk Drawing of Figures, silver Isis Medala-— 
To Mr. W. H. Kennington, for 4 
Pencil Drawing, and Mr. W. Wilby, 5+. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, for a Chalk Drawing, Silver 










: CLASS FOR ARTISTS AND OTHERS. 
1 tens. seeps =a oan ee near 
Pagnel, » Harley-street, 
for of Flowers, Silver Medals.—To 
Miss M. Ross, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
spree See 8 Portrait in Chalk, the silver Isis 
3 and Miss G, Huntley, Buckingham place, 

for a Landscape i 


re, a in Water Co- 

lours, the Silver Palette. 
2, Copies—To Miss C. H. Evatt, Wandsworth, 
a Portrait in Oil; Mr. W. Edwards, Percival- 
Clerkenwell, for a Portrait in Oil, the 
Isis Medal.—To Mr. H. Leveque, Brompton 
» for an Enamel Painting of Figures; Mr. 
W. Warman, New Bond-street, for a Drawing 
in Water Colours of Figures; Mr. J. Godden, 
je a Crescent, Euston-square, for a Pen and 
‘Drawing of a Horse; Miss Adams, Upper 
Fitzroy-square, for a Dra 
in Oil, Silver Medals.—To Mr. J. 
ew Bond-street, for a Portrait in In- 
eos pay ys ag Se for a 
Landscape in Oil; Mr. S. Henning, Pentonville, 
for an Intaglio; Master F. R. Say, Riorton-street. 
for a Figure in Chalk ;. Mr. J. 


Medals. 
-—To Mr. H. N. Crellin, Ratcliffe Highway, fora 
Figure in Indian Ink; Mr. S. H. Cecil, Stafford. 
Pimlico, for a Chalk Drawing of Figures ; 
F. I. Langdon, ington, for a Pen 
Drawing of Figures, Silver Palettes. : 
ing —“ pg Ue =. Williams, 
2 a wing the in 
: a Medal.—To Mr. F. Sag 


“i 


£ 
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Bow-street, for do. the Silver Palette.—To Mr. 
F. Robson, Poland-street, for do. the Silver Pa- 
lette-—To Mr. C. G. Cooke, Up; 


per George-street, 
for do: the silver Isis Medal. 
, Frith-street, Soho, for a 
of Hercules in the British 
the Silver Medal.—To Mr. C. R. 
Devonshire-atreet, Portland-place ; 
Miss G. Ross, Bow-street ; and Mr. a H. Watts, 
Providence-row, Finsbury-square, the same, 
Silver Palettes —To Mr. H. C. Slous, Bayham- 
street, Camden Town, for a Drawing from the 
Head of Jupiter, the Silver Palette. 


Hi: 
i 


— — Mr. 
arren-street, Fitzroy-square, 
obleman’s Mansion, the 


—-To Mr. Clint, Gower-street, for 
an Engraving, the Gold Medal—To 
Mr. J. Vendramini, B row, for do. the 

| Isis Ficrer r. W. Ward, Jun. 
-square, for a Mezzotinto 

Engraving, the Silver Medal.—To Mr. J. 
‘ ¥ m, for an Engraving on 
Wood, the Silver Medal—To Mr. W. R. Smith, 


Crescent, pemnaheatien, for an En- 
Temeatanips, the daver Isis Medal. 


Vauxhall Walk, Lambeth, for an Orixinal Medal 
Die, the Gold’ Medal.—To Mr BY 

, for do, the gold Isis Medal —To 
Mr: T. Wells, Birmi » for do. the Silver 


‘To Mr.’ W. Scowlar, Berners’-street, for an 
-Portrait in Wax, the Silver Medal.— 
To r. J. Henning, Pentonville, for his Restora- 
tion of the Frieze of the Parthenon, the gold Isis 
a Mr. Aloys Senefelder, the Inventor 


of py, the Gold Medal—To Mr. C. 
Lithographic 


Hl 


Marlborough-street,: for a 
Drawing, the Silver Medal.—To 








ish Stone, the 
silver Isis Medal.—To Mr. W. Behnes, Newman- 
street, for an Instrument for transferring points 
to Marble, the gold Isis Medal.—To Mr. D. 
Napier, Loyd’s-court, Soho, for a Tracing In- 
strument, Ten Guineas—To Mr. S. Einsle, 
Westminster, for Ivory Paper, Thirty Guineas.— 
To Mr. J. Barraud, Charles-street, Westminster, 
for an improved Violoncello, the gold Isis Medal. 


In adjudging the above, except the gene- 
expression of approbation, little took 
place, and we have only a few memoranda 
to record. Mr. Godden’s pen-and-ink 
drawing of a horse, appeared to us to be 
exquisitely done; and if we fail in paying 
equally merited tributes of applause to 
other works: in this class, it must be our 


wing | excuse, that, hung as they were in a crowd- 


ed room, they were not within reach of 
examination. Mr. J. Williams, who receiv- 
ed the silver medal for the drawing from 
the Elgin Theseus, is deaf and dumb, and 
his education at the Asylum does infinite 
credit to that truly humane institution. 
Providence, as the Chairman well observed, 
had compensated for the loss of one sense 
by giving him (as it often did) a finer per- 
ception in others ; and though he was shut 
out from hearing the applause of the as- 
sembly, yet he was.so delighted with the 
distinction conferred upon him, that the 
tear of gratitude glistened in his eye. Mr. 
Clint’s well-deserved honour was for the 
engraving of Mr. Harlow’s picture of Queen 
Katherine, upon which we have remarked 
in fermer-Numbers. Dr. Powell, in be- 
stowing it, obtained a cordial and unani- 
mous testimony of approbation for pathe- 
tically adverting to the death of the artist, 
whose loss he deplored, and whom he 
justly designated as ‘‘ an eminent, a won- 
derful painter.” 

We were pleased to see the premiums 
for die-engraving, as it is an art greatly in 
want of cultivation in this country Mr. 
Warren, the engraver, received the medal, 
to transmit to Mr. B. Faulkner of Birming- 
ham, and took occasion to state that he was 
a young man, reared in a shop, and labour- 
ing under every difficulty and disadvantage, 
all of which he had surmounted, and bid 
fair to become still more highly distin- 
guished in the art. Mr. Solly returned 
thanks for Sennefelder, to reward whom the 
Society had stepped out of its usual course ; 
both the Chairman and that Gentleman 
dwelt on the immense utility of lithography 
(his . invention): and recommended the 
work on that art which we noticed last week 
as being translated for Mr. Ackermann. 
We were also gratified to have our opinion 
of Hullmandel’s Lithographic drawings 
confirmed by the donation of a medal by 
these competent judges; but perhaps the 
most pleasing circumstance connected with 
this part of the distribution, was the gift 
of the medal to Mr. Redman, who assured 
the assembly that English stone was fully 
adequate to the finest works, provided 
proper care and attention were paid to the 
engraving. 


In MANUFACTURES only one prize was 
delivered, viz. j d saath 











To Mr. G. Rhodes, Saddleworth, for a Ma. 
chine for ey Woollen Warps, the silver Isis 
Medal and-Ten Guineas. 

This machine is“of a spiral construction, 
revolves on an axis, and winds the w 
upon a sort of reel, circle on the outside 
of circle: it acts as a fanner to dry the 
threads, and, from its convenient form, 
seems calculated to supersede entirely the 
field-drying at present in practice. 

In Mecuarics some very clever produe- 
tions were rewarded ; but the difficulty of 
explaining them without models, must 
plead our excuse for an almost dry enume- 
ration. 


In Mechanics.—1. To Mr. W. Hardy, Coppice- 


row, Cold Bath-square, for a spring Peadulem, 
the gold Isis Medal.—2.-To Mr. T. Taylor, 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, for a Repeating 
Alarum, Fifteen Guineas.—3. To Mr. J. Fayrer, 
White Lion-street, Pentonville, for a Sidereal 
Regulator, the silver Isis Medal.—4. To Mr. B. 
Donkin, Bermondsey, for a Counting Machine, 
the gold Isis Medal.—5 & 6. To Lieut. W. Rod- 
ger, and Lieut. T. Cook, Royal Navy, for Life 
Rafts, Gold Medals—7. To Mr. A. Bell, Ber- 
mondsey, for a Univeral Chuck, the Silver Medal 
and Ten Guineas. —8. To Mr. T. Hack, Bank- 
side, for ditto, the Silver Medal.—9. To Mr, 
Feetham, Ludgate-hill, for an Apparatus for 
Sweeping Chimnies, the Silver Medal.—10, To 
Mr. R. Green, Lisle-street, Leicester-square, for 
a Plough Gauge for cutting Leather, the silver 
Isis Medal.—11. To Mr. W. Bullock, Queen- 
street, Soho, for a Screen Spring, the silver Isis 
Medal and Five Guineas.—12. To Mr. W. Rus- 
sell, Chelsea, for a Lock for Liquor Cocks, the 
Silver Medal.—13. To Mr. W. Aust, Hoxton, for 
a Pump, Twenty Guineas.—14. To W. Brabazon, 
Esq. Portland-place, for a Row-lock, the Silver 
Medal.—15. To Mr. J. White, Laystall-street, 
for a double Door Spring, the silver Isis Medal — 
16. To Mr. A. Ainger, Everctt-street, for a Self- 
adjusting Crane, the Silver Medal.—17. To Mr. 
J. Malam, Romney-terrace, Westminster, for 
a Gas Meter, the gold Isis Medal.—18. To Mr. 
J. Cuthbert, Saint Martin‘s lane, for a Pneumatic 
Trough and Blow-Pipe, the Silver Medal.— 
19. To Captain Thomas Bagnold, Knightsbridge, 
for an improved method. of fixing the Cartouch 
Box in the Naval Service, the silver Isis Medal.— 
20. To Mr. J. Monk, Tunbridge, for lessening 
the risk of explosion in Gunpowder Mills, the 
Silver Medal and Twenty Guineas.—21. To Mr. 
R. Phillips, Addle-hill, for preventing the Wheel 
coming off when the Axle breaks, the Silver 
Medal.—22. To Mr. G. Smart, Westminster- 
bridge, for a Bow and String Rafter, the Silver 
edal. 


No. | is « beautiful invention in aid of 
Captain Kater’s celebrated _pendulum. 
No. 4 was much admired. Of No. 5, Lord 
Northesk, who was present, testified that 
it was the best model of the kind which he 
had seen. It consisted of cross spars, sup- 
ported by casks, and might be constructed 
In avery short time during impending ship- 
wreck. No. 6 hada sail in the centre in- 
stead of the spars—it seemed also emi- 
nently meritorious. No. 10 is a capital 
machine for all persons engaged in trades 
where leather is cut, as it performs this 
with the utmost speed and nicety. No. 12, 
a useful beuschels article. No. 14, a sim- 
eo excellent device for facilitating the 

dling of oars in rowing: it consists of 8 
fork turning round on an axis. In No. 18, 
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the pressure of the water forms the blow- 
ipe—it is a curious pneumatic invention. 
Ki. 19 has been adopted for the Navy by 
the Lords of the Admiralty, and needs no 
other eulogy. No. 20 was well spoken of 
by the Chairman, and by a young ‘gentle- 
man whose father is the proprietor of a 
powder-mill, and who declared it to be a 
truly benevolent conception. No. 22 seem- 
ed to us to be one of the most simple and 
useful of the designs laid before the meet- 
ing. By splitting a beam longitudinally to 
near each end, then sawing down in the 
centre perpendicularly to the split, raising 
the upper division and putting in a wedge, 
a most complete bow and string rafter is 
formed for building; of amazing strength, 
and so easy of construction, that any la- 
bourer might prepare such for the roof of 
his cottage from almost any tree. 

‘ Cotonres ahd Trape: The last reward 
given was to Mr. J. F. Denovan of Leith, 
for improvements in the curing of British 
lierrings, fifty guineas: a premium well 
bestowed, if he enables this country to free 
itself from foreign dependence for an arti- 
cle which nature lavishes upon our island 
shores. . 


Since last year, 205 new members have 
been elected to the Society. Besides Lord 
Northesk, Lord Chetwynd and oth>r per- 
sons .of rank were present; and we were 
glad to see several foreigners of literary 
and scientific eminence among the com- 
pany. They were adorned with Orders: 
is it not a pity that Britons, who illustrate 
the arts, sciences, and literature of their 
native country, should have no such marks 
of approbation to show, when they visit the 
continent? Upon the whole, we found 
this a truly delightful and patriotic treat ; 
and in that light offer this sketch of it to 
our readers. 


MINERALOGY: OPALS. 


The Rev. N. L. Holm, clergyman in one of 
the Ferro or Faroe islands belonging to Den- 
mark, has by the most fatiguing researches 
in the mountains, not only inade a splendid 
collection of calcedonies, fine zeolites, and 
some onyxes, but has discovered the true 
recious opal. This latter he has, however, 
itherto found only in small pieces, but like 
the Hungarian, reflecting all colours. He 
has made a present of this collection to the 
Museum of the University of Copenhagen. 
The precious opal is now one of the most 
valuable stones, especially in Upper Hun- 
gary; which, when the light passes through 
it, is for the most part yellow, and when 
the light falls upon it, bluish white, like 
milk, with a brilliant play of the colour of 
the rainbow. (In the Imperial Museum at 
Vienna there is a precious opal five inches 
long and 24 inches in diameter.) Besides 
the precious opal, M. Holm has also found 
in Ferro the fiery opal, which is likewise a 
rare species of a hyacinth red colour. The 


same species. was discovered a few years ago 
Sonnenschmid and Humboldt, near 


in Mexico. 





THE FINE ARTS: 





HARLOW’S WORKS. 

This truly interesting Exhibition operi- 
ed at 87, Pall Mall, on Thursday, and 
consists of about 150 productions of the 
departed artist. We have not now time 
to enter into particulars, but we may say 
generally, that a more captivating dis- 
play of talent, enhanced by the melan- 
choly recollection of the premature 
death of its possessor, has rarely, if ever, 
met the public eye in any age or coun- 
try. The lovers of the fine arts will find 
much to admire; and. the curious, as 
well as the casual observer, will have a 
marked opportunity of tracing from 
childhood to an early grave, the pro- 
gress of aspiring Genius, its noble efforts, 
its brilliant success, and its sa<] and sudden 
extinction in the full blaze of its glory. 
The recent sketches from great masters 
in Italy are really wonderful in. execu- 
tion, while in number they prove the en- 
thusiastic devotion of the artist. The 
Transfiguration (painted in 18 days) is 
alone a splendid exhibition, and enough 
to confer immortality. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

1086. Jupiter Pluvius, Lebadea. J. 
Gandy, A.—The old imputations on the 
power of English painting have passed 
away, and England is now sending her 
artists to the Continent, not as pupils, but 
as masters; her annual exhibitions evince 
singular industry, spirit, and genius; and 
public patronage has obviously been the 
only requisite for the opening of a mine of 
inexhaustible and unlimited vaiue in the 
fine arts of ourcountry. Our Architecture 
has not advanced with our Painting, simply 
because it has not had the same spirit to 
cover it with its wings. . Public patronage 
has not summoned it to rise and put forth 
its strength, and till it hears that voice it 
must rest in the grave. No nation of Eu- 
rope has so few public buildings of value ; 
and if London was to become another Her- 
culancum, it would not be worth while to 
disclose, its ruins, except for St. Paul’s. 
The picture of which we now speak, is the 
conception of an artist full of the learning 
of his profession, imbued with the richest 
memories of Greece, and a man of genius. 
Mr. Gandy must have been distinguished 
wherever his noble art found honour. He 
would have been eminent in the time of 
Louis XIV. he would have been eminent 
in the time of Leo the Tenth, he would 
have been eminent in the time of Pericles, 
whose Phidias he might have been. We 
desire to call the public attention to the 
ey of Lebadea, in the Architectural 

oom of the present Exhibition, less as a 
proof of power in the mind which could 
produce sosuperb and singular a work, than 
as a vindication of the mind of the country. 
To us it appears the finest combination of 
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architectural magnificence, originality, and 
beauty, that we have ever looked upon.’ 
The conception is adopted from Pausanias, 
arranged and completed by the British ar- 
tist. Pausanias thus describes the ancient 
city :— 

‘ The city of Lebadea, formerly called” 
Midea, is adorned in every respect similar 
to the most. flourishing cities in Greece : in 
the open air there is a Temple of Jupiter 
Pluvius ; as youascend you will seea Tem- 
ple of Proserpine, the huntress, and Jupi- 
ter, the King. This temple, either through’ 
its magnitude, or through unceasing wars, 
was left half finished: beyond is the Cave 
and Oracle of Trophonius,* from whence — 
the river is said to take its rise, which has 
two fountains, one of Lethe, the other 
Mnemosyne, or memory. © 

‘* Lebadea: was also called Cheronea. 
There are two trophies raised by the Romans 
and Sylla, when they vanquished Taxilus 
and the army of Mithridates ; but trophies 
were afterwards discontinued, because they 
rather occasioned an irreconcilable enmity 
with the neighbouring people, than at- 
tracted future benevolence and friendship. 
Near the city there is a common Sepulchre 
of the Thebans, who fell against Philip ; 
a lion stands on it, denoting the vehemence 
of the men in fight, without an inscription, 
because the consequences of their courage 
were not such as might be expected. 

“« The sceptre made by Vulcan for Jupi- 
ter has no temple, but a building is dedi- 
cated to receive it, and the people sacfifice 
to it every day, and place near it a table 
full of all kinds of flesh, sweetmeats, &c. 

‘« Above the city there isa precipice, on 
the summit a small statue of Jupiter. 

‘** Games, processions, &c. were cele- 
brated every year at Lebadew in ‘honour of 
Trophonius, mentioned in Pindar's Scho- 
liast.” 

The artist has conceived, with the ideas 
given by Pausanias, a procession to Jupi- 
ter Pluvius, when the people were about to 
sacrifice to him after a long drought to im- 
plore for rain, which descends at the mo-. 
ment the Hicrophant has on the uppermost 
altar uttered his prayer: the costume and 
manner of -the procession (not quite con- 
cluded) in the picture are borrowed from 
various authors. Part of the procession is 
on the bridge, and. part passing through a 
propylea, and seen again ascending the 
steps of the mountain towards a temple at 
the back of the statue where ablutions are 
performed before they advance to the 
front. 


The conception of the colossal Jupiter is 
of unrivalled majesty. He sits like. the. 
Deity of Storfis; the form enveloped in 
mist, has the shadowy and undefined pomp 
of a mighty Spirit; the clouds gathering 
and deepening round him, the rainbow cir- 
cling him above, even his height towering 
above the temples, and with no canopy 
but the heavens, give something of the 





* The Oracle is above the grove, in a moun- 
tain, ‘inclosed with a wall of white stone; two 
— are raised on this wall, the Tower of: 

rass. 




















































** temple made with hands,” and 
crowd the mind with images of the state- 
liest grandeur that can be raised round the 
work of man, We pert strongly of this 
picture, because we feel enthusiastically ; 
and turning from the picture to the man, 
we feel our sentiment not diminished by 
the regret that such powers should not have 
been for 

to the 





many a_ year called to contribute 
: glory of the arts of England. The 
figure is strictly within authority. Mytho- 
lay. ted various Jupiters presiding over 
i t portions of the universe, though 
all connected with the first Jupiter, the 
Demiurgus, all links of the great mystic 
and providential chain. The statues which 
the Greeks raised to those divinities were 
worthy of their conceptions of unlimited 
presiding power. It was not uncommon to 
raise forms of sixty feet high, surrounded 
by a Peristyie, or placed in a Hypethral 
temple, or sacred enclosure without a roof. 
The Minerva at Athens, and the Olympian 
Jupiter, were statues of this order and 
location. The reward of the artist for 
those illustrious works, calls us back to re- 
publican simplicity. He was appointed to 
superintend the preservation and repairs of 
thetemple and statue, with a small salary. 


No. 423. Porlock Bay, Somersetshire. 
G. Samuel. The landscapes of this gentle- 
man have always an air of English nature 
about them, which is no small recominen- 
“dation in our eyes. The present subject is 
one of great beauty, and it is sweetly 
touclied by an able pencil, The distance is 
happily managed, and the silvery tone on 
the lek gives effect to the darker hues 
of the foliage on the foreground. It is an 
exceedingly pleasing scene. 

No. 92. Lord Chief Justice Abbott. W. 
Owen, R.A.; \62. Justice Best—Partridge ; 
266. The Vice-Chancellor, Sir W. Beechey, 
R.A.; 279. Serjeant Shepherd, Attorney- 
General, 7. Cvoley; 533. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, W. Behnes. We have classed these 
high legal characters together for our legal 

mion of their deserts. The artists seem 
to bear no om will to the lawyers. The 
Lord Chief Justice looks somewhat dis- 
guised, though in parts ably painted; Jus- 
tice Best would be better away; the Vice- 
Chancellor is only subordinate; the Attor- 
ney-General should be indicted as a nui- 
sance in the Exhibition; and the Lord 
Chancellor has had little justice done him. 
Neither law nor equity has been shewn, 
except indeed it be equity to paint por- 
traits equally indifferent for the Bench and 
the Bar. 

No. 136. Entrance of the Meuse, &c. 
J. iM. W. Turner, R.A.—This picture ex- 
hibits some of the ng —_ of land- 
scape painting. e sea and sky possess 
beauties of the highest order, and 4 dash 
of wave and roll of cloud have all the fresh- 
ness and freedom of nature, unsophisti- 
cated by manner and untainted by systema- 
tie colouring. The solid vessels float on a 
translucent tide, and all but the figures, 
which seem intended for caricatures, is 


No. 104. Portrait of J. G. Lambton, 
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Esq. M.P. 163. Portraits of three Messrs. 
Lyells. 7. Phillips, R.A.—For breadth, 
tone of colour, and general execution, we 
have no hesitation in classing these pic- 
tures, if not alone meriting that palm, with 
the very foremost productions of the year. 
Mr. Lambton’s is a finely painted head; 
mellow and rich, without one glaring tint, 
and brilliant, though subdued into perfect 
softness and repose. The exquisite co- 
louring of the other picture must strike 
every eye on entering the great room, and 
we would almost hold it up as a model of 
portraiture in every respect, did it not ap- 
pear to us that the lower part of the coun- 
tenance of the youngest figure is very much 
out of drawing. 

No. 226. Portrait of a Lady. Mrs. W. 
Carpenter.—A clever portrait from the 
hand of a fair countrywoman. A very sin- 
gular and good effect is produced by a tur- 
ban head-dress; but the whole is highly ho- 
nourable to female talent. 

No. 655. Holy Family from Parmegiano. 
C. Muss.—This is the largest enamel we 
ever saw, and so remarkable in other parti- 
culars, as to deserve especial notice. It 
seems to us to be about (above) 20 inches 
by 15, and surprisingly smooth and level, 
even for a small work of this description. 
The celours look firm and excellent, and 
the original composition is admirably pre- 
served. Whether the artist has resorted to 
any new chemical process for the results he 
has attained, and whether, if so, that pro- 
cess ensures the same permanency that be- 
longs to enamel-painting according to esta- 
blished rules, we are uninformed; but if 
his method really does possess these advan- 
tages, we must pronounce this piece to be 
a very memorable achievement in the art. 
No. 669, from L. da Vinci; and 666, a 
Portrait, by the Same, do not diminish the 
interest excited by his principal work. 

No. 763. Portrait of General Sir Gregor 
Macgregor. J. Steele——We had some cu- 
riosity to see a likeness of a person of so 
much celebrity in the South American con- 
test, and who at this moment (if report 
speaks true) bids fair for the sovereignty of 
New Granada. This miniature, which is 
of the largest size, represents a well-look- 
ing gentleman in the Independant uni- 
form: it is very beautifully executed, and 
does equal credit to the artist and his 
subject. 

No. 740. The Day past, the present, and 
to come. P. Henderson. A pleasing de- 
sign of three females—one in shadow retir- 
ing (the pew.) one in full front (the pre- 
sent,) and one coming forward (the mor- 
row.) The painting is pretty, but not so 
good as the idea. 





BRITISH GALLERY. 


Si veteres ita miratur laudatque poetas, 
Ut nihil anteferat, nihil illis comparet ; errat— 


When the possessors of valuable pictures 
have the liberality to exhibit them publicly, 
it would be making a most ungrateful re- 
turn to endeavour to decry them. That we 





to be remembered, that old pictures are 
deserving of estimation on several accounts ; 
the earliest as curiosities, or a8 serving to 
throw light en the progress of art; the 


there is also a large class of pictures, the 
taste of which is bad, and the execution 
good; or which contain beautiful parts, 
combined with some defects. This mixed 
class is that on which the labours of the 
critic may be most usefully employed; 
since their beauties may blind an inexpe. 


the course of our examination, we find oc. 
casion to censure, we heg to state distinctly, 
that we are considering them as models, 
not as property; while many of those 
which we shall not notice, may be highly 


served, or even admired.—‘ No. 1. The 
Vision of St. Jerome, Parmegiano.” This 
valuable and interesting picture should be 
received with caution as a model. The sa- 
lidity of colouring, and general tone of the 
picture, are very imposing; but, for the 
grand style of painting, simplicity is the 
first requisite, in which this picture is very 
deficient. Grace has been too much sought 
after, and affectation is the result: nota 
single limb is in an easy or natural position, 
the wrists are contracted, the fingers dis- 
torted. But while we object to this twisting 
of the figures, let us not overlook the grect 
merits of the picture. The Virgin, though 
rather colossal, has a very grand air; her 
foot is exquisitely painted—we do not re- 
member ever to have seen any thing finer. 
The figure of the St. John is animated and 
original; his head admirable, and alive 
with intelligence. The title of this picture 
naturally leads us to ‘* No. 30. The Vision 
of St. Helena.” But here we have every 
thing to commend; design, handling, co- 
louring. Sleep was never more truly re- 
presented; yet, while the body is in perfect 
repose, the flushed cheek and incipient ani- 


show that the fancy is awake. This picture 
we think cannot be studied without the 
greatest benefit. The next we shall notice 
is “‘ No. 60. Christ bearing his Cross— 
Morales.” This admirable picture is un- 
exceptionably good for studying. It is 
evidently painted from nature, but the arti:t 
has been fortunate in finding a model with 
much sentiment and dignity. The colour- 
ing is so forcible, and the painting so true, 
that it does not suffer in the least by hang- 
ing next to Rembrandt—the most powerful 
effect in the room. We might notice many 
other pictures in this class with apptole. 
tion; particularly the larger Murillo and 
aome of the Carraccis; but we have enu- 
merated the best pictures, and some re- 
marks upon the modern ones, which may 
be compared with these, will occupy as 
much space as we think it right to fill. 
Foremost in pictures of this class stands 
the venerable West. When we call to mind 
the masculine vigour of his finer works, 
aad compare them with ordinary collections 
of old pictures, we are, apt to look on the. 





may not appear to be so doing, we wish it 


finest as examples to the student. But; 





rienced person to their faults. When, ia, 


valuable, and very deserving of being pre» 


mation of the still slumbering features, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Jattér somewhat in the light of minute fan- 
inting, or children’s scrawls. And even 
in such an assemblage as this at the British 
, we can remember our veteran with 
satisfaction, often with triumph. The me- 
rits we are inclined to attribute to West, 
are, Sahel. great skill in composition, 
perfect knowledge of drawing, and a more 
complete — of his tools than any 
painter that ever lived. If this our opinion 
should appear extravagant to any one, we 
content ourselves with thinking that he 
may not have examined the pictures of 
West with quite so much attention as we 
have. And as to his sketches, we do but 
echo the opinion of all artists, in ranking 
them among the finest works that ever 
have been produced. The sketches of 
Paul Shipwrecked, Death on the Pale 
Horse, or Christ Rejected, cannot we think 
be paralleled. It would carry us beyond 
our limits, to attempt a criticism of pic- 
tures so full of incident as West’s larger 
ones. We can only refer to Christ Healing 
the Sick, or Christ Rejected, as affording 
abundant confirmation of our praises. 

We call to mind former pictures in this 
class of art, by many living painters: as, 
Stothard, Westall, Hilton, &c. and remem- 
ber with admiration Sir T. Lawrence's 
Satan. But it is not within our scope to 
dwell upon works which are not now exhi- 
bited. Somerset House contains scarcely 
any thing in this department, excepting 
Allston’s justly-admired picture, and a fine 
sketch by Singleton. e hope our great 
men are not idle, but trust that they are 
preparing us gratification for oes | rer 


HOGARTH EXHIBITION. 

An Exhibition under this title has been 
opened in Lower Brook Street. It com- 
prehends twenty-seven of the works of Ho- 
garth never before presented to the public, 
and consequently well worth the notice of 
amateurs. There are, besides, some fine 
—— of foreign schools ; but as the pro- 

uctions of our own celebrated countryman 
are the most interesting, we shall almost 
entirely confine our remarks to them. 
No.7 is a singular view of Rosamond’s 
Pond and St. James’ Park in the days of 
our fathers. The subject is rather curious 
as acharacteristic portrait of English sce- 
net than well adapted for the pencil, but 
still it has ap effect of colour and perspec- 
tive not unworthy the master. No. 8 is the 
emstancy of Portia. Portia is taking up 
burning coals with a pair of tweezers, to 
swallow them and destroy herself on hear- 
ing of the death of Brutus. Ludicrous as 
the une of the subject is, there is the 
promise of a great painter in parts of this 
Mede! iienen.” Sie. 10. TA Midnight 
Modern Conversation. An unfinished 
sketch, and remarkable for having a figure 
and several incidents, omitted in the fa- 
mous composition so well-known under 
that name. 11. Gay, the poet ;fa pleasing, 


geutleman-like portrait: 19. Thomson, the 
author of the Seasons, freely and boldly 
touched, but so exceedingly like a vulgar 





butcher, as to drive every idea of aw 
we out of the head of the beholder. 13. A 

usical Assembly, and certainly the eye of 
the Exhibition. This fine picture was 
painted for Wanstead House (Lord Castle- 
main’s,) but remained in the artist’s hands 
till the day of his death. It represents 
Frederick Prince of Wales, his royal Con- 
sort, and two of his sisters ; Lady Pembroke, 
Lord Walpole, Lord Boyne, Addison, and 
other celebrated persons of that time, en- 
gaged in a private concert. For colour, 
drawing, and composition, few of Ho- 
garth’s pictures surpass this specimen ; and 
for interest arising out of character and 
strangely expressed anecdote, we do not 
know one to equal it. The examination of 
it afforded us much pleasure. 14, 15, 16, 
are portraits of himself, and of his two sis- 
ters: 18. His Painting-room, in which he 
is taking the likeness of his mother-in-law, 
Lady Thornhill; handled with great free- 
dom, and displaying much of the artist's 
peculiar humour in the accessaries. No. 20, 
is @ very uncommon view of the Treasury 
Gardens, and lamentable for the abund- 
ance of talent wasted on brick walls and 
Chinese terraces. lt is unique as a Ho- 
garth picture. 24. An admirable small 
whole-length of Quin; few of the artist’s 
portraits demonstrate so much mechanical 
skill and mastery as this portrait. 25. 
George II. Queen, and Family, an unfinish- 
ed picture ; and 26, 27, the original draw- 
ings of Moses before Pharaoh’s daughter, 
and Paul before Felix, now in the Found- 
ling Hospital and Lincoln’s Inn Hall. 

These are the principal features of this 
very attractive collection ; and we need do 
no more than enumerate them, as we are 
suré no lovers of the arts, who learn what 
are to be seen, will miss the opportunity of 
judging for themselves. 

Among the other pictures—45. A Por- 
trait of Algernon Sydney (supposed by Cor- 
nelius Kick ;) 50. A chef d’euvre, by Can- 
nelletti; 71. A choice Hondekoeter; 116. 
A capital Morland * The Warrener ;” 127. 
An extraordinary head by Deuner, chiefly 
struck us, but there are many charming 
performances which we have not particu- 
larized. 


SHAKSPEARE PORTRAITS. 


. To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
SIR, 

I shall feel great pleasure in answering, 
through the medium of your valuable 
paper, with your permission, the questions 
put to me by your correspondent B.W. in 
No. 121 of the Literary Gazette, if he 
will, either through the same channel, or 
by the post, favour me with his name and 
address. I trust that you will see the pro- 
priety of my reluctance to answer anuny- 
mous interrogatories. I am, Sir, 

Your constant reader, and 
Obliged humble Servant, 
Liverpool, Tuomas WINSTANLEY.* 
May 17, 1819. 


* As the answer is proposed to be given 
through our pages (which are always open to 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A Lady and two Gentlemen lately at 
a party, on the eve of their quitting each ® 
the Lady for India, and one of the gentlemen for 
Italy, the conversation naturally turned on the 
chances which might occur before their meeting 
again ; it was proposed that each should write a few 
lines upon the subject, and the following were the 
result. 


WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN? 


In parting, perhaps we are breaking a link 
Which may ne’er be anited again, 

And firm as that chain was, ’tis painful to think 
That absence may rend it in twain. 


Oh, when shall we meet? perhaps not until 
time 
Shall have withered our hearts with our 
bloom ; 
And where—in some strange and some far distant 
clime 
Or within the dear circle at home? 


When together we dwell and together decay, 
The change is less painful to view, 

But oh, it is mournful to meet and to say 
Was it thou who last bade me adieu ? 


We may meet or in sickness, or sorrow, or 
pain 
Or no more in this dark world of woe ; 
But still the fond hope of once meeting again 
Shall cheer us, wherever we go. 


Perhaps in some populous haunt we may meet, 
Mid the laugh, and the song, and the jest; 
Or perhaps in some lonely and sylvan retreat, 

Where Feeling hath room in the breast. 


And oh, we may meet when our hearts are léss 
warm, 
Have been chilled by Adversity’s blast ; 
But, cold tho’ they be, an invincible charm 
Must hallow the scenes that ere past! 


We shall think on the days with those friends we 
have seen, 
And in fancy live o’er them once more, 
And, sighing, remember that such things have 
been, 
But wid they seem bright as before? 


Ah, no! even then to our memory shall steal 
Some scenes which with these may compare, 

And many a sorrow which they did not feel, 
And a joy in which they had no share. 


Thus ~ parting, perhaps, we are breaking a 
in 


Which may ne’er be united again! 
And, = as that chain was, ‘tis painful to 
think ' 
That absence can rend it in twain. H. 





the justification of parties accused in them,) we 
do not see that the name and address of our ¢or- 
respondent B. W. are at all necessary to the dis- 
cussion. That the writer is respectable we will 
vouch ; but having been admitted under an ano- 
nymous signature, he must rest under our shield,. 
and the onus (if any) lie upon us. The facts 
touching the manufacture of Shakspeare Por- 
traits are not affected by the designation of the 
writer who has volunteered to expose that sys- 
tem; and we therefore offer Mr. Winstanley, 
without further disciosure, full seope for any ¢x- 
planation he deems requisite —~Ep. 





WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN? 
*¢ When shall we three meet again ? ”— 
We will meet when the storms and rain 
Of Autumn come, and the winds go by 
. Our dwellings with a fearful cry, 
And shake the red leaves from the trees ; 
And, when they say that the year must dic, 
Amongst their dreary harmonies 
We'll mingle a wild but livelier strain, 
And sing “‘ We three have met again.” 


Three sprightly spirits are we now; 
ne upon her maiden brow 

Bears life and beauty, and her smile 
Shall cheer me on for many a mile: 
For I am going far away, 

To see the blue and cloudless day 
Shine on the fields of Italy. 

What! tho’ full many a keavy hour 
May press me with its silent power, 
And I—upon a foreign shore 
A stranger—feel that touch the more, 
Yet, from amidst my sadness, I 

Will look upon futurity, 

And half forget my moody vein 

In the thought that ‘“‘ We shall meet again.” 


When the Autumn nights are long 
We will sing some pleasant song, 
And you, my friend (whose silver tone 
Makes Music’s very voice your own) 
You shall pour your richest numbers, 
Aud ’wake the silent night from slumbers, 
And, gentle ! thou shalt be 
Queen of the hour to him and me; 
And we will braid amidst thy hair 
Roses, like thy white neck fair, 
And we will iaugh and worship thee 
As the Spirit of Poesy. 
Away, away—for I must go 
Over the wild and bounding waters, 
But amongst the Roman daughters 
I shall think of thee—as now. 

nd, ! when a lofty line 
Reminds me of thy verse divine, 
Or when some sweet melody 
Brings a thought of home to me, 
I shall neglect the soothing strain, 
And sigh—that we may meet again. 








(W.] 





' THE VISION. 
WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN? 


There are strange truths in dreams, and last mid- 


. night 

I dreamed I saw three Spirits on the shore 
Of Ocean, gleaming in the silver light 

Of its phosphoric billows,—One, that wore 
The look of genius, when it longs to soar, 

ing impatient glances at the sky ; 

And one, that stooped and listened to the roar, 

With pale, sweet lips, yet opened in a sigh, 
As if she feared its stern inclemency. 


And there was one, that listened not, nor gazed, 
But stood with down-fixed eye and folded arm, 
Fevered-with thoughts that on his sunk cheek 
blazed. _ 
The younger Spirit came in soft alarm, 
And soothed the sufferer, and her cheek grew 
/ warm 
- As his;—and as her slender hand she gave, 
It trembled.—Did the charmer feel the charm ? 
- That dark-eyed beauty, was she passion’s 
slave? 
Then, ere they rose, this chant flow'd on the 
, wave :— - 


When shall we three meet again ? 
When my pinion’s fiery vane, 
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Leaving many an antique tower, 
Gilded -hall and rosy bower, 
Fortress proud, and marble shrine, 
Throned on Alp and Apennine, 
Hovers o’er this emerald main— 
Then shall we three meet again! 


When shall we three meet again ? 
When I break my heartless chain, 
Leaving mighty mountains, given 
To prop the purple dome of heaven; 
Idol temples starred with gems, 
Shores of pearl, and sacred streams 
From the crystal caverns roll’d ; 
Where the Jndian sleeps on gold : 
Finding all their glories vain— 
Then shall we three meet again! 


When shall we three meet again ? 

When its fire has left this brain, 

When this heart can think unmoved 

On ail it loved and lost—yet loved ; 

When its fount of tears is dry, 

When its home is yonder sky ; 

Long before your task is done, 

Thcre shall rest this weary one; 

Crowned with pleasure—yet in pain, 

Till we three shall meet again ! G. 





THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
OR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


Second Series, No. XVII. 


SHARP SET, OR A DINNER PARTY AT THE 
WEST END OF THE TOWN. 


The invitation card bore half past six as 
the hour of dinner; and as I knew Lady 
M— to be very exact, I arrived there before 
seven. Some of our ultra fashionables, in- 
cluding Colonel of the Guards, came 
at speed about half past seven. The room 
was now full. Lady M— was evidently 
disturbed; and there was still no appear- 
ance of dinner. 

Just about this juncture, Lady M— gave 
Lady G—a hint, that she had lost eight 
guinea points to her at whist the week be- 
fore, at Lady Newfangle’s card party. Her 
Ladyship, much hurt and agitated, fum- 
bled out the eight sovereigns, and gave 
them to Lady M— with an air of displea- 
sure. ‘I beg your Ladyship’s pardon,” 
said Lady M—, ‘ but my recollection is so 
treacherous, and I have so many little debts 
of this kind owing to me, that T took this 
7 in order to have it off my memory, 
and I am convinced that it had slipped 
yours; Iam sure I should thank any one 
to remind me in the same way, as these 
trifles will escape notice.” Lady G— 
flirted her fan, and nodded her head. in 
assent, smiling insincerely, or rather smil- 
ing dislike and stifled anger. Now the 
fact is, that Lady M— never lets these 
things slip her memory; no one is keener 
at play; nor does she cunsider _ eight 
guineas as a trifle, being harder pressed for 
ready cash than any one whom I know; 
but n’importe. 





In a few minutes afterwards, she-rang the. 


bell violently ; and, on her butler’s entering 
the room, she said, in an angry tone, but 








somehow not with an angry look, ‘‘ Pray 
does the cook recollect the hour, or is din- 
ner put off till tomorrow?” This caused a 
smile ; *twas what she wished. ‘ I’ll go and 
see, my Lady,’ replied a very old butler, 
who had lived with her late usband (for 
she is a widow for the second time;) his 
air, at the same time, denoting coolness and 
surprise. In five minutes afterwards, her 
Ladyship left the room, saying, ‘‘ I will lay 
my life that some accident has happened; 
the turbot has either fallen to pieces, or 
they have broken something ; all, I am sure, 
is not well; but-I will see with my own 
eyes our disaster, and my kind frien s will 
put up with whatever may remain, and 
accept of hearty welcome for splendid 
cheer.” Every one said, Yes; the Colonel 
observing, Any thing before nine o’clock 
(it was mow eight,) in preference to wait- 
ing longer. 

Lady M—returned, “‘ Just as I said 3 ue 
scuilion has broken the turbot to pieces in 
taking it off the fire for the cook, and cook 
wanted to send for another, which is 
actually done ;—unless (bowing round) you 
are all so tired of waiting that you would 
prefer dining without fish, however bar- 
barous! to remaining here until it is 
dressed.”—All agreed to the waiting no 
longer, and we descended the staircase to 
dinner. 

Barring the want of fish, and the turtle 
soups being neither hot nor cold, the din- 
ner was very elegant, and passed off ex- 
tremely well She was not, however, vei 
rash in calling for Champagne; and, a 
though there were five other kinds of wine, 
none of them were good in their quality. 
The Burgundy was vinegar; the Claret was 
corked ; the Madeira was as hot as if it 
were mulled; but her intentions were 
equally good, and we attributed the bad-, 
ness of the wine to the neglect of the old 
Butler. Two or three times she ordered 
him to change the wine. He raised up his 
eye-brows as if in surprise,. and always 
brought the same quality. She talked 
largely of changing her wine merchant, 
which Lord Caustic (of whom more will be 
heard) earnestly recommended. 

At length the ladies withdrew; and as 
they left the room, she beckoned youn 
Scapegrace (a fashionable ruffian) to spe 
to her, which he did. All I heard of their 
conversation was, “‘ Certainly; with a deal 
of pleasure; don’t name it; I'll send di- 
rectly.” 

About midnight, when we ascended to 
cards, a table of quinze was proposed. 
Lady M. played deep; but she lost every 
stake. She borrowed money of all around 
her, and must have been considerably out 
of pocket by the night. We parted about 
two, sans souper, and returned home, all of 
opinion that the entertainment went off 
rather flat, although Lady M. affected good 
spirits, and did all in her power to make us 
comfortable. 

The next day, as my Cousin and I were 
riding in the Park, we met Lord Caustic, 
who thus began: ‘‘I am afraid that poor 





Lady M. is going to the devil. My lawyer 
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has five actions against her. Not a person 
visits her, or dined at her house yesterday, 
to whom she is not in debt.” Iinterrupted 
lim, to except “er “© So much the 
better, continued hé, for she never pays. 
Did you mark yesterday her attack upon 
Lady G. for the eight sovereigns?” < I did.’ 
« Well, I am certain that that sum paid 
fora part of our dinner ; for as my chariot 
drove up, I heard an altercation betwixt a 

rfer with a tray and her footman, and 
saw the tray, marked with Brunet’s name, 
earried back. The eight pieces, doub‘less, 
recovered it; and the soup, as you know, 
was almost cold. The fishmonger, I pre- 
sume, had disappointed in trusting, other- 
wise she would have- managed to get some 
from the tavern; and the wine was exe- 
erable, because her wine merchant, not 
being settled with these five years, sends 
her the refuse of his cellar. When she 
called your young friend out, it was to 
borrow a hamper of his claret. It came after 
along pause, and very good it was; but, 
revious to this, allringing of bells was use- 
ess, and her servants seem to serve come 
par charité, tis all over with the good 
lady; and I am sure that she cannot stand 
it for a week.” 

‘I am very sorry for it,’ observed my 
Cousin. ‘* Not at all,” replied Lord Caus- 
tic. ‘‘ None should live in a style above 
their income, nor ask people to din- 
ner, when they cannot keep up even ap- 
earances. A confounded fool! she has 
Pat a thousand per ann. of jointure, and 
she has been living at the rate of four 
for these five years past, in hopes of 
good luck at play, or in a more uncertain 
game, wedlock to wit.” Here he dropped 
his rein, took a pinch of snuff, brushed the 
remains of it with a silk handkerchief off 
his Arabian’s neck, and looked at us with 
a triumphant air, and as if he thought him- 
self both witty and severe. 

“Did you not observe,” resumed he, 
“how motley the plate was? half borrow- 
ed, and half her own; and two of her ser- 
vints are fellows out of place, and were 
evidently not at home in their attendance,” 
‘I never,’ replied my Cousin, looking grave 
and severe, make these trivial remarks, 
which I consider as below the dignity of a 
man; and wien an entertainment is given 
with kindness anid hospitality, and particu- 
larly by a lady, I pass over all its defects.’ 
“Pooh! stuff!” coolly replied the Peer. 
« Vastly benevolent, my good Sir; but 
quite ultramontain (here he leaned for- 
ward, and played with his horse’s ears.) 
would put up with a bad dinner, as soon as 
any man; but I cannot bear to see such 
presumption in people who live upon their 
acquaintances. I don’t know what the 
devil will become of her at last.” \ 

Here 1 changed the subject ; for I consi- 
dered it as nothing short of base thus to 
expose a female by whom he had been 
treated to the very best of her ability only 
the day before. It is most true that ‘* Fools 
make feasts for wise men to eat.” How 
often do we see se 'f-devoted victims keeping 


The work contains some conjectures on the 


ances, who, affer making a mere coffee- 
house of their hospitable roof, are not con- 
tent with devouring their profuse entertain- 
ments, but barbarously and inhumanly re- 
vile the donor. 

Of this class is Lord Caustic. A com- 
plete pest to society, a mildew to reputa- 
tion, a blight to fair fame ;_ his air is pesti- 
ferous, and there is no Sirocco wind worse. 
His prognostication, however, respecting 
our hostess’s fate was but too true. Her 
credit is all-over; and the storm has burst 
upon her head. -With the most uxorious 
inclinations, she seems destined to make 
the burthen of the song, 

** There’s nobody coming to marry me, 
Nobody coming to woo!” 

I see her fine house shut up, with a ticket 
on it ‘to let;’ and I am informed, that she 
escaped in an open boat to the coast of 
France, after pretending to make a trip to 
Brighton, close followed by the followers 
of the law, and pitied by 

Tue Hermit 1x Lonpon. 
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ALI BEY, ALIAS BADIA. 


The following Account of the lately cele- 
brated Spanish traveller, Badia y Leblich, 
is given in a Flemish paper. 

Badia possessed a perfect knowledge of the 

Arabic language, and was intimately ac- 

quainted with Mussulman customs. This 

induced him to propose to the Prince of the 

Peace, that he should travel through Africa 

and Asia, for the benefit of his country. 

The Spanish government having agreed to 

settle a handsome annuity on his wife and 

daughter, he proceeded to Africa, under 
the assumed name of Aili Bey. On arriving 
in the States of the Emperor of Morocco, 
he was suspected of having assumed a dis- 
guise ; but he produced titles written in the 
ancient Arabic language, with the requisite 
seals and signatures affixed to them ; and 
his pretended rank of son of Othman Bey, 

Prince of the Abassides, was acknow- 

ledged. He was well received at the courts 

of Morocco and Tripoli, at Cairo, St. Jean 
d’Acre and Mecca, and was the first infidel 
that ever visited the tomb of the Prophet. 

He arrived in Paris in 1808, and was re- 

ceived in the most distinguished manner by 

Napoleon, who furnished him with a letter 

of recommendation to his sovereign. On 

his return to Madrid, he was preparing to 
publish his memoirs, when the French in- 
vaded Spain. King Joseph appointed him 

Intendant of Segovia, and Prefect of Cor- 

dova; but he fled to France after the battle 

of Vittoria. In 1815, he married his 
daughter to M. Delisle de Salles; and pub- 
lished his travels, under the title of Travels 
of Ali Bey in Africa and Asia, during the 
years 1803, 1804, 1805, 1806, aad 1807. 


atlantide, and the existence of a mediterra- 
nean sea within the continent of Africa. 
On one occasion this celebrated traveller 





open house for their butchering acquaint- 


little mystification, by saluting him with the 
delicious perfume of oriental flattery. The 
illustrious author of the Murtyrs: visited 
Egypt and Syria in search of images, as he 
styles them in his itinerary. At Alexandria 
he met Ali Bey, who was there represent- 
ing himself as a Turkish traveller and as- 
tronomer. ‘* As soon as he saw me,” says 
M. Chateaubriant, ‘‘ he exclaimed, 4h / my 
dear Atala! my dear Réné!”” What must 
have been the delight of the author of 
Atala, on receiving this uncontradictable 
proof that his works were admired among 
the Turks! ‘* Ali Bey,” he says, ‘‘ must 
certainly have descended from the great 
Saladin, I am fully persuaded that he is the 
most learned and polite Turk in the uni- 
verse.” 

In his travels, Badia gives some curious 
accounts of the Island of Cypru:, the. pil- 
grimage to Mecca, the temple and Kaaba, or 
house of God, the Wachabees, the Temple 
of Jerusalem, Damascus, and Constantino- 
ple. The Pashaw of Damascus, according 
to the custom of his country, seized his 
MSS. and his property, but it is said the 
French Consul has received orders to re- 
cover them. 








THE DRAMA. > 





Kine's THeatre.—Tuesday night pre- 
sented to a London audience, for the first 
time, Mozart’s Zauber Flite, one of his 
most celebrated compositions. The style in 
which it is got up exceeds that of any spec- 
tacle yet exhibited at the King’s Theatre. 
The ones are superb, and the’ scenery 
and processions magnificent. Many of the 
beautiful airs of this beautiful opera were 
already familiar to us, and in the midst of 
the novelty and brilliancy of the whole com- 
bination, their well’remembered tones ‘came 
o’er us as the sweet voice of early friends 
in a foreign land. The principal singers 
acquitted themselves with their usual skill, 
and received even more than their usual 
share of applause, particularly Miss* Corri, 
who executed with peculiar felicity an air 
of most singular construction and difficulty. 
As to the story of the piece, it is as im- 
possible to sketch as to understand it, and 
scarcely worth either attempt. It is all 
mystery and magic—a wicked Queen, whose 
servants are ashamed to show their faces; 
a King, who (contrary to precedent) is a 
conjurer; a Prince Tamino, who in search 
of-a Princess, Pamina, has to encounter all 
kinds of hardships and trials preparatory 
to his being allowed to marry her—hunger, 
thirst, fright—to talk to silent old priests— 
to be silent to a talking mistress—and 
finally, to be led by her through fire and 
water, Which he is, unhurt, through the 
influence of the sweet sounds he draws from 
the ey flute (a present from: his lady’s 
mother.) This, literally, would be silly 
enough, and at first we thought it so; but, 
on reflection, it appears to us that ‘* more 





* We will net give this young lady a foreign 





made M, Chateaubriant the subject of a 


designation—She is English, and she ought to be 
proud of it, < 



























































is'meant than meets the ear,” and that the 
dry German slyly intended to point out 
the formidable noviciate that it is necessary 
a to render the bachelor callous to the 
uous state he is about to enter on. The 
leading through fire and water clearly indi- 
cates this; and the stopping his mouth with 
the flute (shewing that in-such extremities 
few words are best) brings corroboration in 
its coincidence with our old tale of the 
bottle of water and the scolding wife. Pa- 
pageno, the follower of Tamina, also un- 
dergoes a minor probation in a similar 
cause; more than once, however, doubting 
if it be worth such trouble. But he must 
have less of it another time, for the opera 
occupied the unreasonable period of four 
hours—nothing to a German audience, but 
enough to set us to sleep. And, in defiance 
of the enchantment by which we were sur- 
rounded, to confess the truth, we were not 
far from sleep when a burst of splendour 
-from the illuminated interior of the Temple 
of the Sun, flashing upon the astonished 
sense, roused us to the gaze of the most 
superb coup d’ceil that imagination could 
eonceive, or talent execute. If this piece 
(properly abbreviated) does not assume a 
preeminence ia British estimation, it 
will not be the fault of either the composer, 
the performers, or the managers, all of 
whom have achieved their parts in perfec- 
tion. We did not stay for the ballet; but 
we had’ already seen it, and once was 
enough. -It isa mere trifle. If it be true 
that this Monsieur Duport is the first dancer 
of the day, he does himself injustice: and 
if it-be true that he receives 60/. or 70/. a 
night, he dees his employers injustice, by 
“the slight exhibition he makes of his powers. 
His ballets are trivial, and his part in them, 
with the exception of a few minutes pres- 
~tissimo coupéeing, might be quite as well 
filled by a less imposing artist. 


-Recauio: Tue SHamrocx.— Miss 
Macauley, a lady of literary as well as thea- 
trical pretensions, driven, as she states, 
from the boards of Drury Lane, by the ca- 
ice and tyranny of Mr. Kean, presented 
the public with a new species of entertain- 
ment, under the above quaint title, on Fri- 
day night, at the Concert Room, King’s 
Theatre. It consisted of three parts, in 
which recitation, imitations, tragic and 
comic character, and music, were. the. in- 
gredients. Miss M. evinced very conside- 
rable talents in these various lines, from 
the Elvira of Mrs. Siddons, to the broad 
vincial dialects of Ireland, Scotland, and 
orkshire. She set out with a statement 
respecting the imperium in imperio at 
Drury, aad wactle wwe WI the consequent 
management, Then ensued the dramatic 
parts, and Miss M. displayed ability enough 
to entertain a numerous audience for three 
hours. The musical portion was the least ; 
the imitation of Mrs. Siddons, perhaps, 
the most successful. We saw suflicient 
to be sorry for the banishment of tis lady 
from the metropolitan stage. 


Covent Ganpzn.—“ ery or Half 


an Hour in France,” a dramatic. interlude, 





was produced here on Saturday. It is 
framed expressly for the purpose of 
exhibiting the versatility and mimetic 
powers of Mr. Yates. e had previously 
heard of his ability in this line, both in 
private and on the Edinburgh stage, and 
were prepared for a successful effort. It, 
however, exceeded our expectations, and 
at once placed the actor on a pedestal to 
which neither his Iago nor Falstaff raised 
him. This is his forte—let him cultivate 
the Comic Muse. The scene is in Paris, 
where, to plague his relations, Alderman 
Mutable (Blanchard,) Deborah Mutable 
(Miss Green,) and Julia (Mrs. Hill,) this 
hero, Dick Mutable, assumes the characters 
of Ouvré Bouche (a gaping French porter,) 
Tragic (an English tragedian,) Factious 
(an unprejudiced traveller from Green- 
land,) Grimacier (a French tragedian,) 
Gilbert Glib (a lecturer on the French lan- 
guage, ) Squire Homely (an English farmer.) 
Tn all these Mr. Yates was very happy, and 
received the general plaudits of the audience. 
Some of his imitations of celebrated per- 
formers savoured a little.of caricature, but 
his copy of Mathews was a fac-simile. The 
whole establishes him a favourite, and is a 
truly laughable treat. 





VARIETIES. 





Cure or Buinpness.—The celebrated 
Dr. Guillie, of Paris, has recently perform- 
ed with success the operation for the cata- 
ract on a youth of ten years of age,who has 
been blind from his birth. The bandages 
were removed in the presence of the Direc- 
tors of the Institution des Aveugles, the 
Duchess d’Angouleme, and several other 
distinguishéd individuals, who were anxious 
to witness the first effects of light ona being 
who had never enjoyed it, and was endow- 
ed with reason. The patient can form no 
idea of distance, nor of the form of bodies; 
he, however, distinguishes their various co- 
lours, though he cannot define them. 


Russia AND THE Moon.—In the January 
number of Correspondance Astronomique 
of Baron von Zach, there is a calculation, 
according to which the Russian empire ex- 
ceeds the Terra Firma in the Moon by 
123,885 square leagues. The diameter of 
the Moon is 893 leagues, consequently the 
surface 2,505,261 square leagues. If in the 
Moon, as in our Earth, the fluid part,which 
we call sea, covers two thirds ef the sur- 
face, only 835,087 square miles remain for 
the Terra Firma. Now, according to the 
calculations made in the year 1818, the 
Russian empire extends over a surface of 
958,972 square leagues, the possessions in 
America included, consequently the excess 
remains as above stated. According to 
another calculation, the Russian empire 
extends over 174° of longitude, and 363° of 
latitude. It contains.about 2-19th parts of 
the Terra Firma, the 14th part of our hemis- 
phere, and the 28th part of our Earth. Its 
—— is about 45,271,469 —_ one 
million of savages, and 340,000 noblemen 
not included. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


BY A FOREIGNER.* 

A person had been telling many incre. 
dible stories : in order to repress this im. 
pertinence, Professor Engel, who happened 
to be present, said, ‘‘ But, gentlemen, all 
this amounts to very little, when I can a. 
sure you that the celebrated organist, 
Abbé Vogler, once imitated a thunder. 
storm so well, that for miles round all the 
milk turned sour!” 


A Gascon once boasted that he had tra. 
velled all over the known world. ‘* Upon 
my word, Gentlemen,” concluded he, “| 
have even been to the very end of the earth; 
one step farther, and I should have trod 
upon nothing ! ” 








At the time that, during the French revo. | 


lution, Robespierre was beheaded at Paris, 
a Gascon officer in the French army thus 
expressed the dread he had entertained of 
that tyrant: ‘* As often as the name of 
Robespierre was mentioned to me, I used 
to take off my hat, inorder to see whether 
my head was init.” 


Palissot once said to Madame de Coran- 
cez, ‘‘ Since I have read Racine, I have 
given up the idea of writing t edies ; I 
shall now write a comedy.” ‘ Then you 
have not read Moliere?’ replied that lady. 


Borgerdickius, a professor at Leydea, 
once tried to prove the hypothesis, guod 
nihil datur vacuum in natura. <A céle- 
brated lawyer, Theodore Bronkhorst, op- 
posed him, saying, ‘* I'll prove the con- 
trary; for, said that ancient poet, Quan. 
tum est inrebusinane.” ‘To this, (said Bor- 

erdickius) I answer the saying of a cele- 
rated orator, Omnia stultorum plena’ 
«* Just so,” replied Bronkhorst, ‘‘ Ergo 
etiam tua toga.” 


** But you will allow,” said a traveller 
to Hamilton, ‘‘ that your Shakspeare, al- 
though he rises sometimes mountain high, 
at others sinks very deep.” ‘ Very Der 
ble,’ replied Hamilton, ‘ but you will also 
allow, Sir, that the place where a giast 
falls is stilla mountain for pygmies.’ 

Chapelle once dining at a rich mer- 
chant’s, where they had but scanty meals, 
ee ny to his neighbour, so that the 
landlord could overhear him, ‘* Where 
shall we go to dine now?” 


* The first portion of these anecdotes was not 
in the inclosure.—Ep. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
MAY. 
Thursday, 20—Thermometer from 53 to 63, 
Wind SW.1. Cloudy, ned ale iS om 
in $f udy, and almost y 
raining. —Rain fallen, 25 of an inch. 
Friday, 21.—Thermometer from 39 to 58. 
Barometer from 29, 69 to 29, 77, 
Wind SbE, and W. 3, and W. 1- 
cloudy; heavy rain about 11, i 
a little distant thunder ; the rest of the day clear. 
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The upper part of a halo was formed about one, | 
when a second halo-like appearance was formed, | 


which made an angle of 10 d . 
Rain fallen, 3 of a tath. 
Saturday, 22.—Thermometer from 42 to 64. 
Barometer from 29, 83 to 29, 95. 
Wind NE. and SE. 1. 
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‘Gundzg, 23.—Thermometer from 38 to 68. 


_ Barometer from 30, 10 to 30, 07. 
Wind E. and SE. 3.—Generally clear till the 
evening, when it became cloudy. 
Rain fallen, 025 of an inch. 
Monday, 24.—Thermometer from 50 to 64. 
Barometer from 30, 06 to 30, 0°). 
Wind NE. eioangrr | cloudy ; rain at times. 
Rain fallen, 175 of an inch. 
Tuesday, 25.—Thermometer from 48 to 63. 
Barometer from 30, 10, to 30, 04. 
» Wind NE. 1.—Cloudy till noon; rest of the 
day ly clear. 
Rain fallen, 175 of an inch. 
Wednesday, 26.—1 hermometer from 46 to 59. 
Barometer from 36, 05, to 30, 07. 
Wind NE. 2 and 3.—Generally cloudy. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


EXTRACT OF A LFTTER FROM NORWAY. 
Dram, 10th May, 1819. 

We have had very singular weather. No 
winter, to what we usually have: it did not begin 
to snow before the month of January, and we 
have already had summer this fortnight or three 
weeks, which is a month before its usual visit: 
the thermometer above 30 of Reaumur in the 
sun: our peasants, particularly in this part of the 
country, have already sowed their barley, which 





. they never used todo before the Ist of June: the 


leaves on the trees are already springing out, and 
in the gardens the apple, the cherry, and the plum 
trees have already begun to shew their blossoms; 
but what is very singular, we have not yet seen a 
swallow | * 

[* See No. 120, May 8.] 


Erratum.—tIn the notice of Sir J. Leicester’s 
Pictures, in our last, for viribus read viris. 
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British Gallery, Pall Mall. 
S GALLERY, with a Selection of the most 
celebrated Works of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
and Dutch Schools, is open, every day, from nine in the 
morning until six in the evening —Admission 1s.—Cata- 
togue Is. (By Order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
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HUMAN LIFE. A Poem. By SAMUEL 
ROGERS.—A new Edition, in-small vo. uniform 
with the Pleasures of Memory, 5s. 6d. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





"THE COURT of ENGLAND, in the time of 
Charles the First. Being a Translation of Marshal 
Rassompiere’s Account of his Embassy to London, with 
Notes and Commentaries.—svo. 9s. 6d. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





A COPIOUS GREEK GRAMMAR. By AU- 
GUSTUS MATTHIZ. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with Notes. By the late Rev. E. V. BLOMFIELD, 
M.A. Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge.—2 vols. 
Svo. 30s. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





JOURNEY THROUGH INDIA and EGYPT 
to England, in 1817, 1818. By Lieut. Col. FITZ- 
CLARENCE.—In 4to. with Nineteen Plates and Maps, 
2. 18s. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





A HISTORY OF NORTH-EASTERN VOY- 
AGES of DISCOVERY, comprehending the early 
Eastern Navigations-of the Russians, and the attempts 
which have been made by Ships of other Nations for the 
Discovery of a Passage by the North East from the 
Atlantic Ocean to China. The whole in Chronological 
order. By Capt. JAMES BURNEY, F.R.S.—8vo. 19s. 6d. 
Printed for Payne and Foss, and John Murray, Albe- 
marie Street, London. 





Handsomely printed in small 8vo. with Ten Plates, 
price 7s. 6d. a new edition of 


A NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COOKERY, 

formed upon Principles of Economy, and adapted 
to the use of Private Families. Comprising also the Art 
of Carving, Observations on the Management of the 
Dairy, and Poultry Yard; Instructions for Home Brew- 
ery, Wines, &c. Cookery for the Sick, and for the Poor; 
many very useful Miscellaneous Receipts, and Directions 
proper to be given to Servants both in Town and Country, 
To which is prefixed an Essay on Domestic Economy and 
Household Management, comprising many Observations 
which will be found particularly useful to the Mistress of 
® Family. By A LADY. 

“ This is really one of the most practically useful books 
of any which we have scen on thesubject. The Lady who 
has written it, has not studied how to form expensive 
articles for luxurious tables, but to combine elegance 
with economy ; she has given her directions in a plain 





This Day is published, price 1/. 5s. 
E Seconp Part of the ANTIQUITIES of 
SICILY. By JOHN GOLDICUTT, Esq. Architect, 
Member of the Academy of St. Luke, at Rome. Con- 
tdining Plate 14. Temple of Juno Lucina.—15. Situation 
of the Temples, Agrigentum.—i6. Temple of Hercules, 
17. Temple of Jupiter Olympius.—is. Plans, &c.— 
ig. The lesser Monuments, Agrigentum.—20. City of 
Syracuse.—91. Site of the Ancient City.—22. Fountain 
of Atethusa.—93. Ancient Tomb, Syracuse.—24. Ear of 
Dionysius.—25. Latomiz.—%6. Temple of Minerva.— 
%. Pountain Cyane, &c. The Work will be completed 
‘a Three Parts. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


N EXPLANATION of Captain Sabine’s 
“ REMARKS on the late VOYAGE OF PISCO- 
VERY TO BAFFIN’S BAY.” By Captain JOHN ROSS, 
Royal Navy.—evo. 9s. 6d. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


THE COURT and PARLIAMENT of BEASTS. 
Translated from the Animali Parlanti of Giambat» 
tista Casti. By Wm. STEWART ROSE.—svo. 6s. 6d. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








ible manner, that every body can understand; and 
these are not confined merely to cookery, but are ex- 
tended to a variety of objects in use in families; by 
which means the utility of the book is very much in- 
creased indeed.” 

Printed by John Murray, Albemarle Street: Sold also 
by every Bookseller in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, The New Family 
Receipt Book, a New Edition, greatly improved, hand- 
somely printed in small gvo. price 7s. 6d. in boards. 


R™ ARKSonthePYRAMID of CEPHRENES 

lately opened by M. Belzoni. By GEORGE STAN- 
LEY FABER, B.D. Rector of Long-Newton.—svo. price 
1s. 6d. or in 4to. price gs. 

Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington, No. 62, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard, and No. 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
Of whom may be had, a few remaining Copies of Tie 
Origin of Pagan Idolatry, ascertained from Historical 
Testimony and Circumstantial Evidence. In three large 
volumes, 4to. price in boards 6l. 15s. 


A SECOND LETTER addressed to the Rev. 
WILLIAM MARSH, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Colches- 
ter, contrasting the Doctrines of the Church of England, 
from the Reformation to the present time, with those 
Principles which have freq ly, but improperly, been 
denominated Evangelical; and containing some further 














] LEDERIM--PHROSYNE--ALASHTAR. Ori- 
ental Tales, in Verse, By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, 
.—A new Edition, in foolsqap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





Remarks on the subject of Innocent Amusements. By 
the Rev. E. J. BURROW, M.A. Minister of Hampstead 
Chapel, and late Fellow of Magdalen College Cambridge. 
—Price 4s. Published by F. C. and J. Rivington, 62, 
St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 3, Waterlee Place, 











A LETTER ally addressed to HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE REGENT, on 
Occasion of the Death of her late lamented Majesty. 
By LYSIAS.—Price 1s. 6d. 
Printed for F.C, and J. Rivington, No. 3, Waterleo 
Place, and No. 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


Elegantly printed on a fine paper, price in boards Ts. 
the Second Edition, considerably enlarged, of 
THE TRIUMPHS of RELIGION; a Sacred 
Poem. In Four Parts. By MIS$ HARRIET COPE. 
—Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington, 62, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, and 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. Of whom may 
be had, by the same Author, a few remaining Copies of 
SUICIDE, a Poem. In Four Parts, illustrated with 
Notes. Price 10s. 6d, 


YOUNG ARTHUR; or, the CHILD of MYS- 

TERY. A Metrical Romance. By C. DIBDIN— 
8vo. price 14s. boards. Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 


"TRAVELS in CANADA, and the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA, in 1816 and 1817. By F. 
HALL, Esq. late Military Secretary to General Wilgon, 
Governor in Canada.—4vo. price i4s. the second edition. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
“* Mr. Hall is a clever, lively man, very much above 
the common ra:e of writers ; with very liberal and rea- 
sonable opinions, which he expresses with great bold- 
ness.” —Edinb. Review, No. 61. 


DUDLEY. A Novel. By MISS O'KEEFE, 

Author of Patriarchal Times, or the Land of Canaan; 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, &c.—3 vols, 12mo, U. 1s. bds- 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. Of whom may be had, lately published, A 
Traveller’s Tale of the Last Century, by Miss Spence. 
3 vols. 16s. 6d.—The Veteran, or Matrimonial Felicities. 
3 vols. 12mo, 11. 1s.—Hesitation, or To Marry or Not to 
Marry, by the Author of the Bachelor and Married Man. 
3 vols. 18s. 


DICTIONARY of the GOVERNMENT of 
FRENCH VERBS, Conjunctions, and Prépositictis, 
By M. LORIOT, M.A.—The second Edition, mo. 
price 3s. bound. Containing a variety of useful A@di- 
tions, intended to assist in translating English into 
French, and to facilitate Conversation in that Languiige. 
Sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; 
G. and W. B. Whittaker; and Dulau and Co. London; 
and J. Raw, Ipswich. 




















PROCEEDINGS in PARGA and the IONIAN 

ISLANDS, with a Series of Correspondence and 
other Justificatory Documents. By Lieut. Colonel RE 
BOSSET. This Work contains an Historical and Be- 
scriptive Account of Parga, with various Particulars relp- 
tive to the present State of the Ionian Islands.—svo. 
with a Map, price 7s. Sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London. 


Merrich’s Psalter. , 
SELECTION of the PSALMS of DAVID, 
from the Version of the late Rev. James Merrick, 
M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. To: which “is 
appended, a Collection of Hymns adapted tothe principal 
Festivals, and particular Holidays, &c. of the Established 
Church, throughout the year; as well as to other special 
occasions.—The second Edition, price 9s. 6d. bound, 
Sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; 
and F. C. & J, Rivington, London; and J. Raw, Ipswich. 


STATISTICAL ANNALS: Embracing Views 
of the Population, C ¢, Navigation, Fisheries, 

Public Lands, Post Office Establishment, Revenues, 
Mint, Military and Naval Establishments, 
Public Debt and Sinking Fund, of the UNITED STATES 
of AMERICA: founded on Official Documents, com- 
mencing on the 4th March, 1769, and ending on the goth 
April, 1818. By ADAM SEYBERT, M.D. A Member'of 
the House of Representatives of the United States, from 
the State of Pensylvanie ; Member of the American Phi- 
losophical Society, H 'y Member of the Philosophi- 
cal and Literary -Society of New York, Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Gottingen, ke.—In 1 large vot. 4to. 
price si. 13s. 6d. bds. 

Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, ahd 
Brown, London ; and Dobson and Son, Philadelphia, 

















‘BOORS' PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





‘.Hatdsomely printedin 8v0. (double columns,) Part V. 
; price 9s. of 

rpae EDINBURGH GAZETTEER; or GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Gomprising a com- 
plete body of Geography, physical, political, statistical, 
and-commercial ; accompanied by an Atla3, constructed 
by A. Arrowsmith, Hydrographer to the’ Prince Regent. 

‘Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Kdinburgh ; 

“and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown London. 
_ Conditions :—1. The work will extend to six volumes 
8vo. elegantly pri each volume te consist. of 50 
sheets, or 800 pages letter-press.—2. The price of each 
volume will be iss. in-boards; amd, in order to suit every 
« Class of purchasers, thie work will come out periodically; 
- in parts, or half volumes, pricegs. each.—3. A part, or 
half:volume, will appear every. three months.—4. The 
Atlas, consisting of 53 maps,.engraved in the first style 
of the art, may be had along with the Gazetteer, price 
U. 16s. neatly half bound ; coloured copies 2I. 12s. 6d. bds. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, and CREFI- 
CAL JOURNAL, No. LXII. Price 6s. Contengs:— 
1. Life of Pius VI.—2. The Game Laws.—3. Larry's Sur- 
gical Campaigns.—4. Human Life, a Poem ; by Sarhuel 
- Rogers.—5. A Voyage of Discovery, mate under the 
. Orders of the Admiralty, in His Majesvy’s Ships Isabella 
and Alexander, for the purpose of —.. Baffin’s Bay, 
and inquiring into the Probability ofa North-west Passage; 
« by John Ross, K.S. Captain Royal “Navy.—6..L’Alfabet 
Européen appliqué aux Langues Asiatiques; Ouvrage 
* Gémentaire, utile & tout Voyageur en Asie; par C. F. 
* Voiney.—7: An elementary Treatise on Astronomy; by 
Robert Woodhouse, A.M. F.R.S. Fellow of Caius College, 
- Cambridge.—s. The History of Java; by Thomas Stam- 
* ford Raffles, Esq.—9. Tracts on the Causes, Cure, and 
‘ Prevention of Contagious Fever.—10. Irish Distillery 
* Laws.—11. Specimens of the British Poets, witli Biogra- 
phical and Critical Notices, and an Essay on English 
> Poetry; by ‘Thomas Campbell.—12. Education Com- 
_Mittee, apd Abuse of Charities. . 
__. Printed for Archibald. Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; 
_ and Longman, Hurst; Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 
Of whom may be had, the Edinburgh Review; from its 
_ Commencement in October 1802, in. Numbers or Boards. 








_ Handsomely ‘printed in @'vols. svo. with Portrait and 
Fac-similes, price 11. 4s. bds. 


ye LIFE of the Late Right Hon. JOHN 
PHILPOT CURRAN, Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 
By his Son, WILLIAM HENRY CURRAN, Esq. Bar- 
rister at Law,—Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. 
~ Edinbirgh; and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 90, Cheap- 
- side, London. 
*,* This work contains interesting information relative 
“to the Irish Rebeltion, and State Trials at Dublin in 1798. 


HE PAMPHLETEER, No. XXVII. 6s. 6d. 
’Contents:—i. Cumplete Refutation of the Argu- 
wients used on the Agricultural Petition. (@riginal.)— 
2, A Plain Statement of the Bullion Question; by D. 
Gilbert, Esq. M:P.—3. On Propelling Vessels by Wind- 
mill Sails; -by J. M. Bartlet. (Original.)—4. What is a 
| Revetution ? (Original.)—5. A Dissertation on the The- 
ory and Practice of Benevolence; by G. Dyer, A.B. 
Part od.—6. A Letter to H. Brougham, Esq. M.P. from 
4, lyeland, DD; Dean of Westminster.—7. On the Casual 
and Periodical Influence of Particular States of the 
Atmosphete on Human Health and Diseases; by T. 
. Forster, M.B. F.L.8. &c.—8. The Hunterian Oration for 
the Year 1819; by J. Abernethy, F,R.S. &c.—9. The 
Equality of the Constitution. (Origina/.)—10. On the 
Presence of Pluto in Elysium, (Original.)—11. On the 
Resumption of Cash Payments by the Bank, and on the 
Corn Bill; by 4. H, Chambers, banker.—19. A Letter to 
the Freemen pf Rochester; by R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S.— 
13, The Real Cause of the Increased Price of the Neces- 
. saries of Life,-and of the High Price of Gold Bullion; by 
. E. Cooke,: Esq.—i4. A Letter to Admiral Sir 1. Coffin, 
~ Bart. M.P. on the Inadequacy of Courts Martial to Pur- 
poses of Justice ; by an Officer. (Original.) 
Sold by Longman and Co. ; Black, Kirigsbury, and Co. ; 
» Sherwood and Co. ; and’all-other Booksellers—of whom 
pasy be had complete Sets from the commencement, 











‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 


j LYRICAL. DRAM AS; with Domestic Hours, 

a: Miscellany-of Odes and Songs. - By CORNELIUS 

NEALE, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge.— 
In 1 vol..foolscap 8vo. hot-pressed, price 9s. boards. 
Printed for Pinnock and Maunder, 267, Strand. 





HE Second or Concluding Part of MEMOIRS 

of theQUEEN. By JOHN WATKINS, LL.D. &c.— 
Embellished with Portraits and other Plates, price 9s. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. Of whom 
may also be had, Letters from a Lady of Distinction to 


‘Her Niece, the Late Duchess of **** shortly after her 


Marriage, 1 vol. 
Mock Epic Poem, in five Cantos. 


6s.—The Vestriad, or the Opera, a 
By Hans Busk, Esq. 


‘Author of the Banquet, the Dessert, &c.—in svo. with 


plates, 19s. 


FRACCOLTA di LETTERE SCELTE, Agli 
Studiesi della Lingua Italiana, dedicata da GIAM- 

BATTISTA ROLAND], Maestro di Lingua Latina ed 

Italiana.—In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 6d. bound. 

Printed for G, and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria-lane. 








‘The 3d Edition, price 4s. bound, English and Italian, of 


ONVERSATIONS of a MOTHER with ber 





In May will be published, in small svo. with a Portrait 
ofthe Juvenile Author, 
DE to the DUKE of WELLINGTON, and 
other Poems. By ROBERT CHARLES DALLag, 
Youngest Son of Sir George Dallas, Bart. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








In a few Days will be published, in 2 vols. 12mo. 196, bas, 
OBIN HOOD.’ ‘A ‘Tale of the Olden Time, 
* There's some will talk’of Lords and Knights, 
And some of Yeomen good ; 
But I will tell of Will-Scarlet, 
Little John, and Robin Hood !”"—Old Ballad, 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, London; aad 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 





In a few Days will be published, a Second Edit. in ¢ vols, 
8vo. with an entirely new Map, and other new Plates, 
A VUYAGE of DISCOVERY, made under the 

Orders ofthe Admiralty in His Majesty's Shipé Isa. 
bella and Alexander, for the purpose of exploring Baffin's 

Bay, and enquiring into the probability of a Nofth- Weg 
Passage. By JOHN ROSS,-K.S. Captain Royal Navy, 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and” Brown, 





DAUGSTER, and some other Persons; or Dial 

posed for = Mad Cc ’s Establidhinent for 
Young Ladies;.near Paris; and arranged by Madame 
D—, for thei use of English Young Ladies. Printed 
for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Avc-Maria-lane. Of 
whom maybe had, the Same Conversations, Frenchand 
Italian, price 4s. bound. _ in French and English, 
price 3s. 6d. bound. 








By Messrs. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, beautifully 
printed, price 5s. 6d. 
"THE FALL of the LEAF, and other POEMS. 
By CHARLES BUCKE, Esq.; Author of “ the Ita- 
hans,” &c. 
« By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There fancy comes, at twilight grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Pity does awhile repair 
To mourn a weeping pilgrim there.” 
*,* The Italians, a Tragedy, Seventh Edition, price 45. | 


MMEEMOIRS of GEORGE VILLIERS I. DUKE 

of BUCKINGHAM; with authentic Portrait, en- 
graved by R. Cooper.—Price 5s. 6d, Published by G. 
Smeeton, St. Martin’s Church Yard, Charing Cross; 
where may be had, printed uniformly with the above, on 
foolscap 4to. Clarke’s Account of the Spanish Armada, 
with Notes, and curious frontispiece, 3s. 6d.—Harris’s 
Life of Hugh Peters, with Portrait, 3s. 6d.—Weldon’s 
Court of James I. with Portrait, 5s.—Life of Blood, with 
Portrait, 3s. 6d.—King James’s Book of Sports, 2s.—The 
Fatal Vespers, with Frontispiece, 2s.—Exploits of Captain 
Hind, with Portrait, 5s.—Life of the second Captain 
Hind, 1s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN KEY, a Work intirely origi- 

nal, in which, among many other curious subjects, 
the true nature of Redemption, and the Mystic Union 
with Conjugal Love and its Beatitudes, are displayed in 
a new light, at once convincing and satisfactory; proving 
that its principles and effects reach beyond the grave; 
supported by incontrovertible truths, made manifest in 
the spiritual sense of the Holy Word, and which silences 
all infidel objections, upon the most just and rational 
reasoning. The whole combined with entertaining 
Matter, and, though formed into a Religious R e. 











The Fair Circassian, 

A WHOLE LENGTH coloured PORTRAIT 

of this celebrated FEMALE, will be given ih the 
next Number of tlie EADY’S MAGAZINE, to be published 
JUNE 1: It will be an undoubted likeness; the 
having been politely’ furiiished by a Lady of ‘distinction, 
who has had frequent access to her. This Number 
will contain a Memoir and Anecdotes of the Persian Alm 
bassador, (of whom a PORTRAIT will be given inthe 
MAGAZINE for JUNE,)‘and his Circassian Slave, with 
a description of the Interior of an Eastern Hapem; 
forming ‘a striking and highly curious subject: for. 
Magazine, so well-caleulated to amuse every order of 
genteel and respectable life. Printed for Baldwin, Cra. 
dock, and Joy, Paternoster Row; price 1s. 6d. 





Qn-the ist of June will be published, price 2s. ensbe} 
lished with « fine portrait of @ir Fleming Leicés. 
ter, Bart. the 

NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, and LITE- 

RARY REGISTER. Contents:—1. Memoirs of 

Sir John Fleming Leicester, Bart. with Observations on 

his patronage of the Fine Arts.—2. Colonel Fitzclarente’s 

Journal of a Route across India through Egypt to Eng- 

land, in 1817 and 1818.—3. Lord Byron's Travels in 

Greece :, Scio—Cos—Athens.—4. Spring, a Poem; from 

the German of Kleist, by H. E. Lloyd, Esq.—5. Memoirs 

of Tom Browne.—6. Who was Junius ?—~7. The Modem 

Standard of Genius.—8. Oa the Poetry of Walter Scott, 

by a Southron.—9. Mr. Carey on the Exhibition of the 

Royal Academy.—10. Remarkable Prophecy of te Ap- 

pearace of Martin Luther.—1\. Evils of Exquisite sensi- 

hility.—1g. The Eloquence of Silence.—13. Curious Par- 
ticulars of Sir Robert Maxwell, of Orchardston.—14. Sir 

Robert Ker Porter’s Travels in Persia.—i5, Portrait of 

Aspusia, by Madame de Stiel.—16, Biot’s Voyage to the 

Shetland Islands.—17. Notices of the Hungarian Gipsies, 

No. 2.—18. Continuation of the Austrian Arch-Duke? 

Tour; Edinburgh—Ainwick—Newcastle. — 19. Sir Hum- 

phrey Davy on the Herculaneum MSS.—90.Considerations 

on the Pang Laws.-21. Mr. Smith, on the Expediency 
and Practicability of resuming Cash Payments.—22. On 
the Tragedy of Fredolfo, and the Carib Chief.—s. Lite- 





bah hee] 


treats of subjects no less extraordinary than true, con- 
soling to the bereaved, and instructive to the minds of 
all who are disposed tg be elevated above sensual things. 
Printed for the Author, and sold by W. Walker, Book- 
seller, 128, Lower Holborn. Price \0s, in boards, Sepa- 
rate Indexes of the above Work to be had, 6d, each. 


"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No XLI. 
will be published on the First of June. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











In‘a few Days will be published, 8vo. With a Portrait. 
Price 8s. 6d. 
"THE LIFE OF TIIOMAS BERNARD, Bart. 
By the’ Rev. JAMES BAKER, his Nephew and 
Executor, Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





vary Anecdotes, and Scientific Varieties, Reports, Inci- 
dents, Obituary, &c. &c. 

London: Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street, 
of whom may be had, Complete Sets of this popular 
Miscellany, from its Commencement; also Proofs of all 
the Portraits, price 4s. each. 





London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY and 
Son, Bolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satur- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealerin Newspapers, Sweeting’s 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand, 
where Communications (post paid) are requested to be 
addressed to the Editor. Also supplied by all Book 


sellers, Newsmen, and Stationers, in Town snd 
Country, ” 














